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It has been claimed, by some, that the present plan 
of the International lesson system was originally 
adopted without sufficient preliminary discussion. 
Llowever that may be, it will hardly be questioned 
that now, after a dozen years’ trial of it, that plan 
-has been subjected to a pretty thorough and search- 
ing and long-continued discussion. And as a result 
of that discussion, it seems evident that the intelligent 
sentiment of the Sunday-school public, throughout 
the United States and the British Provinces, is in 
favor of a continuance of that plan, without material 
alteration, to an extent which neither existed, nor was 
supposed to exist, when the plan was first adopted. 


Partings are minor deaths. When the train of 
cars has rolled away, or the great steamship faded 
from our sight, our loved ones are, in regard to 
personal presence, as far removed from us as if the 
churchyard clay had already rattled on their coffin- 
lids. Yet we are strong and hopeful, believing that 
all goes well with them, and that a week—a month 
—a year—will bring them back to as, perhaps with 
even a fuller life than ever before. Why should we 
not be as strong and hopeful in bearing that other 
separation, when our loved ones depart to be with 
Christ, in that major parting which we call death? 
We know that, separated from us by the river of 


they were separated from us by only a continent or 
an ocean. And no railway or steamship company’s 
schedule is, to the Christian, so sure a promise of 
reunion as these words of Holy Writ: “ Them also 
that are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.” 


In the practical working of good agencies, there 
must almost always be a certain prodigality. The 
light which illuminates this speck of a world is but a 
single beam in comparison with that immense body 
of light which passes off, to be lost, apparently, in 
endless space. Nature produces a hundred seeds for 
every one which comes to maturity; and at every 
sculptor’s feet there is an unheeded pile of marble 
chips which have been sacrificed to the fulfillment of 
the artist’s design. If this is waste, then what the 
world wants is waste,—waste of precious seed in sow- 
ing it, late and early, by the wayside, in thorny places, 
beside all waters. And what many a Sunday-school 
wants is more waste like this—waste of money and 
time and effort over an apparently hopeless enterprise, 
waste of thought and speech and prayer in behalf of 
those for whom these seem to be spent in vain. It 
was Judas Iscariot who started the question among 
the disciples, “To what purpose is this waste?” ; but 
he who pronounced that waste “a good work,” was 
our Lord himself ! 


There is no such thing as a trifle in the world. So 
accurately is the dust weighed in the balances of 
creation, that a portion of matter more or less might 
disturb the solar system, and send it crashing to 
wreck. No microscopic gaze can detect the shoot- 
ing of the cell which determines whether the oak 
shall be a shapely tree, fit for the mast of some gal- 
lant admiral, or the stunted Caliban of the forest; or 
if the child’s brain will yield genius and blessing or 
erratic failure. In morals and in practical affairs, 
the truth comes still closer home. Who has not had 
the plans of months, or perhaps of a lifetime, upset 
by some petty neglect of heedless friend, or employee, 
or dishonest tradesman? A letter loses a post be- 
cause an errand boy was too taken up with his fun 
to see how time was passing, and your contract is lost, 
with the possibility of doing a great good which de- 
pended on it. A servant neglects to have a room in 
order, and a valued guest goes away with an unpleas- 
ant impression, and never comes again; or some one 
misconstrues a jest, and it is the beginning of a 
breach which spoils society in your little circle. An 
important case was lost, the other day, by a lawyer 
stopping to talk in the street two minutes. One of the 
parties had said to the other: “ Be here by ten o’clock 
with the papers, and you shall have what you want.” 
The poor man was at his lawyer’s office to get the 
papers an hour before time, waiting. The two rushed 

around, only to enter the other man’s office two min- 
utes late, and to meet a flat refusal, on the ground that 
they were after time. Everywhere men and women 
are losing their best chances by a hairsbreadth or a 
moment; or are losing them for others, which is 
crueller still. To be faithful in that which is much, 
it is ever essential to be faithful in that which is least. 


There are stronger things than strength. The sea- 
waves grind hard rocks to powder; the yellow line of 





death, they live a fuller and happier life than if 


works pass from the face of the earth; but the fragile 
wildflower still buds and blossoms in the waste places 
where it budded and blossomed a thousand years ago. 
In the sculptures of Egypt we see the Pharaoh pre- 
senting the lotus to his gods; the gods and the Pha- 
raohs have passed away, but the lotus still lingers in 
the land of the Nile. This is the thought that stirs in 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s recent lines on An Old Song, 
which has survived from Reformation times, 
“ There were mighty scholars then, 
With the slow laborious pen 
Piling up their works of learning, 
Men of solid, deep discerning, 
Widely famous, as they taught 
Systems of connected thought 
Destined for all future ages.— 
Now the cobweb binds their pages, 
All unread their volumes lie 
Mouldering so peacably, 
Coffined thoughts of coffined men; 
Nevermore to stir again. 
And yet something that was weaker than all these 
still survives: 
“ While the great and wise decay, 
And all their trophies pass away, 
Some sudden thought, some careless rhyme, 
Still floats above the wrecks of time.” 
There is a melancholy aspect to the truth that that 
on which we expend most labor may, in the long run, 
be worth far less than some slight achievement which 
we half despised as we accomplished it. But, in a 
clearer light, the truth is comforting. The pale and 
passionless brain counts for less in the flowing stream 
of life, than the ruddy, beating heart. God still con- 
founds the wisdom of the wise, and makes the weak 
things of earth, earth’s strongest powers. And the 
little duties which we are daily called to do, and 
which we are prone to slight as of little worth, may, 
in God’s good providence, last as a living power among 
men, when the things wherein we prided ourselves 
most, shall have passed into the land of the forgotten. 





BONDS WHICH CANNOT BE BROKEN. 


It is often thought, and sometimes said, that the 
worst suffering which can befall a sensitive spirit is 
to stand by and witness the anguish of loved ones, 
without the possibility of helping them in any other 
way than by the manifestation of a seemingly 
impotent sympathy. Yet there is a deeper depth of 
suffering than this, and one not so often spoken 
of,—the pain of seeing loved ones deliberately 
maintain a wrong course of action, wronging God, 
wronging others, wronging themselves,—the spectator 
forced to see it all, and yet powerless to hinder it. 

There are bonds which cannot be broken. There 
are relationships which no injustice and no wrong 
can sever. There are responsibilities of relationship 
from which no human law can set free, and which no 
error or crime can destroy. As the body is linked 
to the soul, so God, who setteth the solitary in 
families, has linked together man and man. We 
may chafe under the chains; we may deny these 
relationships ; but we cannot destroy them, any more 
than the atheist’s negative can annihilate God. 

If our loved and our lost—our lost who are still in 
this life—could cease to be ours, there might be less 





yielding sand defies the waves furever. Man’s laborious 





of pain in our vision of their evil. But this is what 
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cannot be, and it is what no true-hearted man or 
woman would desire to be. No mother, weeping for 
an erring son, could destroy her relationship to him 
if she would; no true mother would do so if she 
could, Whithersoever that son wanders, whether 
with careless laughter among scenes of sinful pleasure, 
or in sorrow and humiliation, with face stained with 
dust and tears, he still remains her son,—her son, 
to be watched for and prayed for, to be welcomed 
back with his good and evil, to be saved in spite of 
himself, so far as a mother’s love can save. And if 
it were possible that that mother’s love could be 
changed, by some deeper revelation of evil, into 
loathing, that fact would not sunder the bonds which 
bind her to her son. He is her son, and neither 
earth nor hell can annul that relationship. 

No man comes into this world free of bonds. No 
man lives to himself only, and no man is complete in 
himself alone. This truth spoken in Eden, thundered 
on Sinai, and echoed in every Christian liturgy, is 
now being seen afar off by the leaders of science, 
whose yet imperfect doctrines of heredity and envi- 
ronment promise to be the most important confirma- 
tion of Christian theology which science has provided, 
for centuries. Before Darwin was, it had been sternly 
proclaimed that the sins of the fathers are visited 
Before Herbert Spencer wrote, 
the doctrine of corporate responsibility had become a 
commonplace ; when science first began to formulate 
the so-called laws of heredity, the Christian Church 
had been praying for centuries: “ Remember not, 
Lord, our offenses, nor the offenses of our forefathers.” 
No scientist of this day recognizes with greater clear- 
ness than did Moses of old, that back of the individ- 
ual stands the family and the race; that side by side 
with him, linked by bonds that cannot be broken, 
stand those of his blood, and those who are akin to 
him by bonds as strong as natural kinship. “ Neither 
with you only,” said Moses to the people, “do I make 
this covenant and this oath ; but with him that stand- 
eth with us this day before the Lord our God, and also 
with him that is not here with us this day.” Israel 
learned thereafter, through many a stroke of punish- 
ment and many a merciful deliverance, that the 
invisible bonds which bound man to man, are no less 
real that they are invisible. It was not reserved for 
even the Christian Hermas to tell us, in his Shepherd, 
that the sins of the sons may be visited upon the 
father. The stroke that broke Eli’s neck was a stroke 
of penalty for the sins of his family; and many a 
father since has been slain, or has been given a new 
lease of life, through the doings of his children. 


Wherever these bonds of bodily or of soul kinship 
exist, there exist also related responsibilities which it 
would be criminal to evade. It is often said, though 
with what degree of truth is not apparent, that the 
present age is distinguished above other ages by a 
widespread tendency to ignore the existence of those 
bonds, whose reason for being is implanted in our very 
nature. It is said that the family, for instance, does 
not hold together as it once did ; and that the hotel, 
or the boarding-house, is supplanting the home. If 
the charge be true, then so much the worse for nine- 
teenth century civilization. No scheme of civiliza- 
tion which treats a man as if he were an individual, 
and nothing more, can hope to be permanent. The 
laws of our nature are too deeply implanted within 
us to be long outraged with impunity. If our civili- 
zation is defective in this regard, the only path to 
safety is through a frank recognition of the responsi- 
bilities involved in our linkings one to another, and 
the performance of the obligations answering to those 
responsibilities. If a man dreams that he is free to 
do as he pleases in this world—that he is all his own, 
and that no parent, or brother, or wife, or child, or 
friend, has any rights in him—then he is dreaming a 
very foolish dream, and the quicker he awakens to 
the realities of life the better for himself, as well 
as for those who are bound to him by bonds that 
cannot be broken. 

Much evil, as well as much sorrow, might be raved 
to the world if there were a more general recognition 


of the fact that there are bonds which cannot be 
broken. Much useless fretting might be saved, in 
that event, to those who tug vainly at a chain which 
they did not make, and which certainly they cannot 
destroy. If it were recognized that the responsibili- 
ties of kinship cannot be destroyed, come what may— 
foolishness, or private wickedness, or open crime—there 
would be a healthier feeling of kinship in the world. 
Let the cold philosophy of self-interest teach as it 
may, no shame and no sin can break the unseen links 
which bind together two brothers, who drank at the 
same wayside springs, who played the same games in 
the days of childish innocence, and in whose veins 
leaps the same warm blood. Sin and shame may 
drive them apart, but cannot sever them from each 
other, utterly; and he who would treat an erring 
brother as though the unbroken bonds of kinship had 
been utterly broken, is so far a child of hell. No 
human possibility can break these bonds, or the 
responsibilities which these bonds imply. There is a 
true philosophy beneath the quaint old verses of Sir 
John Erskine, addressed ostensibly to one who 


scorned him: 


“Ff e’er I have a house, my dear, 

Which truly I call mine; 

And can afford but country cheer 
And aught that’s good therein ;— 

Though thou wert traitor to the king, 
And beat with wind and rain, 

Assure thyself 0’ welcome, love, 
For Auld Lang Syne.” 


There are times in most lives when one’s fidelity to 
some one of those whom God has bound to him comes 
to the testing. With a lower nature, it might be the 
falling of another into poverty which would suggest 
the thought that, after all, one is not bound to stand 
by another to the detriment of one’s own interest. 
With a nature of another grade, it might be the 
breath of unpopularity which would cause one of two 
to draw himself away from the other. With the 
higher natures, temptation would, perhaps, only come 
when one to whom these were bound by the closest 
bonds, would enter knowingly into a wrong course, 
and persist in keeping that course in spite of all 
friendly expostulation. In all cases alike, it would 
be wrong to permit the temptation to prevail. Bonds 
that cannot be broken, must not be ignored. And 
neither financial misfortune, nor popular hatred, nor 
open sin, can break the bonds with which God has 
grouped some men inseparably together. 

What can we do, then, when those whom we love, 
and to whom we are bound, do wrong, knowing it to 
be wrong, and keep on doing it? Certainly, not love 
them any the less faithfully ; certainly, not deny the 
bonds which we know to exist. What can we do, 
when we are forced to stand by, and see the evil, and 
are impotent to prevent it? Only one thing is law- 
fully possible: “Trust in God, and do the right.” 
And the right is that we shrink not, on the one hand, 
from testimony against the wrong; nor, on the other, 
from the responsibilities to which we are bound ; that 
we labor unceasingly for the reclamation of the 
wrong-doer ; that to this end we direct both personal 
efforts and personal prayers. It is a long, difficult 
task, sometimes, that of waiting in expectation of 
better things; and the heart is apt to get weary, and 
the head is ready to suggest that the easiest way to 
untie the Gordian knot is to cut it. But waiting 
pays in the end; for even if no other result were to 
follow, one has the consciousness of having stood at 
his post until the bitter end. And no man need ask 
a better reward for duty done, than the consciousness 
of having done his duty. © 

Yet a better reward than this is generally the lot 
of those who s6 labor and who so wait. This world 
is not yet so bad—men are not yet so hopelessly 
depraved—that the faithful love which stands by the 
sinner, makes no impression upon him. Recognize 


by it. Wait; suffer; be strong: your faithful and 
unselfish persistence—and all in faith—may yet win 
the wrong-doer to a worthier life. And then your 
consciousness of having been faithful to duty may 
be crowned with the thought that you have won a 
soul from death in winning back a brother from the 
error of his ways. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


This is the last week for comments on the method and 
plan of the International lessons, in season to reach the 
Lesson Committee before its meeting at Cincinnati. A 
few more letters on the subject from representative wri- 
ters are given herewith. First, we give a letter from a 
venerable Connecticut clergyman, a Bible student who 
has been familiar with the Sunday-school and its work- 
ings almost from the beginning of that agency in the 
New England field. He says: 


An old Bible student confesses his surprise that fault has 
been found with the International Sunday-school Committee 
for giving so much time the last year to studies in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Committee have his hearty thanks. They have 
brought him into close acquaintance with the Israelites gener- 
ally, and with David, “ the man after God’s own heart,” “ the 
sweet psalmist of Israel,” in particular,—that people “ to whom 
pertaineth the adoption and the glory and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises 
whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, blessed forever.” We have tlie 
Great Teacher’s opinion of the Old Testament, in the memor- 
able conversation which he had with the two disciples whom 
he overtook on their way to Emmaus, the morning after his 
resurrection. “‘O fools and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken; ought not Christ to have suffered 
these things, and to enter into his glory? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself.” I don’t wonder that 
these Sunday-school scholars, at the close, said one to another, 
“Did not our hearts burn within us while he talked with us 
by the way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures?” An 
editorial upon the sensitiveness of the community in respect to 
the work of the International Sunday-school Committee, con- 
cludes: “ Meantime we are comforted to know that the Sun- 
day-school people have the matter in their own hands, and that 
no International Committee, and, least of all, no newspaper, 
can take it from them.” I hereby, as one of the Sunday-school 
people, appoint that member of the Committee who has the 
most of the spirit of my old neighbor and friend, Henry P. 
Haven, my mouth-piece; and if any member of the body feels 
that he lacks wisdom, “let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not; and i¢ shail be given him.” 


Second: A letter from a teacher of teachers,—from Mr. 
John R. Whitney, of Philadelphia, a lay member of the 
Episcopal Church, who for a series of years has led the 
teachers’ union gathering for lesson-study in the parlors 
of the American Sunday School Union : 


Ten thousand times ten thousand thanks for your able and 
timely advocacy of the present system of International Sunday- 
school lessons. I have no time to say all that I feel on this 
subject; but I must say to you, and to the Committee on the 
Lessons through you, “ Hold the fort; by all means, hold the 
fort.’ Let there be no material change made in the present 
admirable system, to please anybody’s pet notions or hobbies. 
And nearly six million scholars in this land alone will bless 
God for the work of the Committee in continujng to give them 
lessons from the Bible as it is and as a whole. 


Third: A word from the veteran teacher of an adult 
Bible-class, in the same city. 


I am greatly pleased with the stand you have taken in refer- 
ence to the International lessons, I have taught them inces- 
santly since the first series began ; much of the time, to a class 
of two hundred at Bethany Sunday-school. I hope the lessons 
will be continued much as they are now, with no important or 
violent changes. . 


Fourth: The earnest protest and the fearless challenge 
of a primary-class teacher in Kansas, against a separate 
lesson-course for her department: 


I see that some are advocating a new plan for International 
lessons, one feature of which will be, that a different set of 
lessons for the primary class beselected. I’m a primary teacher, 
and can say I do not think it wise to have a different set of les- 
sons for the primary class. There has not been a single lesson 
in the International series that an intelligent primary teacher 
could not make clear to any primary class; even the one on 
“communion” some years ago. And I think I voice the senti- 
ment of the primary teachers of Kansas when I say, Do not by 
any means have a different set of lessons for us. I know some 
learned divines urge it ; but they are not primary teachers, and 
couldn’t teach a primary class the lessons to save their lives; 





the bond which binds you to.him, and fulfil the 
obligations implied by that relationship; and you are 
doing the very thing to cause the erring one also to 
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reason for it. I can say,if any one has any objection to the 
plan of one lesson for all, I am willing to answer them through 
the press or privately. The men that object are good men, 
educated men, but they have outgrown their boyhood; poor 
fellows ! 


Fifth: The view of the case as seen by a New England 
mother: 


I do not see the subject of the “International series” pre- 
sented from a mother’s stand-point. My own case will serve 
as an instance. I have a Bible-class of elderly ladies in our 
Sunday-school. I have in my family five young people. For 
years my habit has been as follows: On Monday, my chief 
business is the preparation of the Sunday-school lesson; some 
housework and nursing must be done, but sewing and visiting 
are rarely allowed to hinder this study. On Monday evening, 
any who choose among my neighbors’ children gather with my 
family to study the lesson. We number from five to twelve, or 
more, and range in age from five to twenty. I strive to interest 
all, but not for a very long time. Often the older ones sit and 
talk familiarly of the lesson after the younger ones leave. 
What shall we do if our Lesson Committee give us two sets of 
lessons? How and when will the little ones prepare their les- 
sons? I cannot study and teach two lessons in this way. 
Again, in family prayers we frequently read, or talk of the 
subject of the lesson, especially in application to spiritual prac- 
tical life; and on Sunday morning we hold a brief review. 
Would it not be “‘ too bad” to have the little ones shut out from 
this by the feeling that it is not their lesson? There must be 
other mothers who are glad to use the lessons in similar ways. 
They will protest, as { do, against separate lessons for primary 
departments, and I am sure they would rejoice with me if we 
might have lessons in the Gospels more liberally intermingled. 


Sixth: An added testimony to the practical value of 
the International lessons as they have been made use of 
by a teacher in the public institution at Randall’s Island 
in New York Harbor: 


With a class of 250 to 300 boys to teach, each Sabbath in the 
year, during the last thirty years, I have found it necessary, not 
only to make a thorough preparation for the work, but to make 
a special effort to adapt the teachings to the necessities of those 
taught. ...In regard to any changes in the International 
lesson system, I say, Hands off! 


Seventh: Approving words from Mr. William H. Lev- 
ering, the experienced President of the Indiana Sunday- 
school Union: 


I wish to thank you for advocating a continuance of the plan 
of selection of International lessons,—such as we have had 
during two seven-year series. 


Eighth: Another suggestion of an improved method 
in the selection of “Golden texts,” from an Illinois 
Sunday-school worker: 


I have a suggestion to offer for memorizing our golden texts, 
which will tend to improve the International Jessons—which 
appear to be the present target for improvement. I was very 
much interested in the remarks of the Rev. A, F. Schauffler, on 
this subject; . . . especially about the apparent carelessness in 
selecting golden texts. There is no other part of the lesson 
that is memorized as this, and how important it should contain 
in itself, as far as pussible, a summary of the whole lesson- 
truths—which object is entirely overlooked, which is evi- 
denced in the instances given by Mr. Schaufiler. This is one 
point of my suggestion ; the other is how to memorize them. 
“Memory is wonderfully aided in possessing a chain of facts to 
relate.” It therefore occurs to me if the text selected would be 
in harmony with the lesson-titles and surroundings, it would 
aid in retaining in the memory that which contains a summary 
of the whole lesson. 


And now, in closing this series of letters from corres- 
pondents, with reference to the system and the plan of 
the International lessons, a word may properly be said, 
concerning the drift of public sentiment among practical 
workers, in favor of the present lesson-method. The 
subject has been the principal one in the columns of 
The Sunday School Times for now two months or more. 
This paper goes into every State and Territory of the 
United States, and largely into the British Provinces— 
as well as abroad. During all this period of discussion, 
place has been given in these columns to every criticism 
of, or complaint against, the lesson-system, or the lesson- 
method, of the International series, which has reached 
the Editor; unless, indeed, there be excepted, two per- 
sonal notes from officers of the Massachusetts Con- 
gregational Sunday-school Association, accompanying 
the resolutions of that body—which are published in 
full. On the other hand, there has by no means been 
given a place to all the words of hearty approval of the 
lesson-method as it stands, which have been written to 
the Editor. Hence, from this extensive outlook, we are 
justified in saying, most emphatically, to the Lesson 
Committee, that the practical Sunday-school workers of 


this country are overwhelmingly in favor of the present 


plan of lessons—with only such slight modifications, not 
affecting the integrity of that plan—as the experience 
and wisdom of this Lesson Committee shall suggest to its 
members, for the next seven years’ course of Bible study. 











THOU HAST BESET ME, 
BY ALEXANDER R, THOMPSON, D.D. 


Strange word to use of God, that word 
Beset, I read it o’er and o’er 

As David wrote it: “ Thou hast, Lord, 
Beset me both behind, before.” 

My heart asks if I dare affirm 
Such wonderful proximity 

Of him to me; I, sinful worm, 
He, Father of eternity. 


Then on the apostle’s page I read 
The same word, in his counsel given 
To him who would at length succeed, 
In running for the prize of heaven: 
“Aside lay every weight, the sin 
That doth so easily beset.” 
As if so only could he win, 
For fettered feet ne’er won it yet. 


What means the word? I seem to see 
The Isthmian runner, lithe and strong, 
Stripped to his waist, from hindrance free; 
There lies, laid by, his garment long— 
Ilis garment, that at every bound 

Would take his shape, and tie his limb. 
Now will he wrap himself around 

With it, then run? Madness in him! 


Like that same garment is some sin 
Cleaving to me, my fateful foe 
Its deadly power of hindrance in, 
Its power to trip and lay me low, 
At every step my shape to take, 
Tangle and hold my stumbling feet, 
Purpose and effort thus to break, 
And wrap me like a windingssheet, 


That means the word; but can it be 
That close as that God’s life to mine 
Clings, ever thus enclosing me 
Not hindrance with, but help divine? 
So David sang: “‘ Behind, before 
Thou hast beset me, and thy hand 
Is laid upon me.” Could I more 
Ask or receive? So, Lord, I stand. 





WHY DO I BELIEVE CHRISTIANITY TO 
BE A REVELATION FROM GOD? 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


An esteemed correspondent requests me to give pub- 
licly an answer to thisinguiry. In reply I must premise 
that my faith in Christianity is largely an inheritance. 
I trace it back through the lifeblood of nine generations 
of godly forefathers, I am not vain enough to believe 
that I have any such independence of ancestral influ- 
ences that I can approach the question in a state of 
mental equipoise. I do not believe such a state to be 
either necessary or desirable. The laws of heredity are 
among the factors which create any wise man’s belief in 
a system of religion. The attempt to be rid of them can 
only create a bias the other way. They may be reason- 
ably tested; they cannot be reasonably ignored. 

In testing my ancestral faith, I find it confirmed by 
the following facts; namely, 

1. In examining the sacred books of Christianity, I 
find there a Person whose being seems to me to be a 
supernatural disclosure of God. Jesus Christ is the 
great miracle of history. I cannot reconcile his charac- 
ter and life with the theory that he was man only. J 
think that Napoleon expressed the natural conviction of 
a fair-minded man of the world: “I know man, and I 
declare to you that Jesus Christ was not a man.” If 
Jesus was not a divine Being, his words are not consis- 
tent with his honesty, nor his actions with his good sense. 

2. I find further in the teachings of this anomalous 
Being, the germs of a system of ethics which cannot be 
of human origin. That is to say, it is unlike man as he 
has expressed himself in other ways. Fragments 
of it are found elsewhere. But as a whole, and specially 
in its freedom from absurdities and excrescences, it 
stands alone in the history of human thought. It is as 
remarkable for what it does not say, as for what it does, 
In the truthfulness and power of its appeal to the best 
intuitions of the human mind it is unequaled. I cannot 
account for it on any other theory so probably as on that 
which derives it from the mind of God. 

3. I find in other teachings of the Christian books, and 
especially in the epistles of the New Testament, the 
germs of a system of theologic belief which does not 
impress me as being from unaided human sources. No 
other religion has taught its equal. The sacred books 
of no other faith have contained its like. The true way 


history. Blot out all that it has contributed to human 

thought. What then? Would anything remain worthy 

to be compared with it? What answer would Plato 

have given to this question? My conviction is, that 

when Plato longed for a teacher sent from heaven, the 

Pauline theology would have satisfied the longing. He 

would have said: “This is the system which my mind 

has craved.” Therefore I must believe that the most 

probable, the only probable, theory of its origin is that, 

through inspiration of its human authors, it came from 

the Infinite Mind. 

4. I find, moreover, in these sacred books, evidences ~ 
of a growth which makes them one in structure and in 

aim. Ideas are started at the beginning which are 

expanded and deeped at the end. The book of Leviti- 

cus is fulfilled in the epistles to the Hebrews and Gala- 

tians. The sacrifice of Abel finds its interpretation in 
the crucifixion of Christ. One continuous chain of his- 

tory, of prophecy, and of moral teaching, runs through 
the whole, No other succession of thought in the his- 
tory of literature discloses such a unity in the result, or 
any approach to it. It is incredible that men of differ- 
ent ages and nations, and formed by diilerent languages 
and types of civilization, should have planned this unity 
of construction, and executed it with conscious purpose. 
Human productions of successive ages do not so lap 
over upon each other, in one consistent and consecutive 
design. Back of this anomaly in literature, there must 
have been one overruling and inspiring Mind. That 
mind can be none else than the mind of God. On the 
same principle on which I infer from the revelations of 
geology, an intelligent and continuous design in the 
construction of the earth’s strata, I must infer the work- 
ing of the same mind in the construction of the Bible. 
If the one can be the work of chance, or of impersonal 
law, the other may be. 

5. I find this unity of the biblical structure becoming 
the more marvelous when I discover the central idea at 
which the whole is aimed. Starting with the primeval 
fact of sacrifice for sin, I find this volume developing 
through a complicated ritual, and through the revela- 
tions of centuries a way of salvation, which is adjusted 
to the profoundest cravings of our nature in the emer- 
gency of sin. It answers, as no other book has ever done, 
the great question of the ages: “ How shall man be just 
with God?” It appeases, as no other religion has ever 
done, the wrath of a remorseful conscience. My nature 
springs in response to it, as does that of other men. I 
cannot believe this way of deliverance from the catas- 
trophe of sin, so perfect, in its adjustments to the moral 
nature of both God and man, to have been a human 
invention. It is just like God to have devised it. It is 
unlike man. I must believe it to be the thought of God. 


6. I find, still further, the process by which the biblical 
religion has grown to its maturity accompanied by events 
and revelations which are miraculous in their character, 
This book is largely historical in its materials. It is 
history seen and foreseen. A segment seems to be 
selected from the experience of mankind, and a divine 
plan wrought into its development. The evidence of 
this is scattered along the line from its beginning to the 
end in these supernatural occurrences. They appear 
whenever and wherever such occurrences seem to have 
been needed to attest the presence and agency of God. 
They.are of all varieties in detail, from the fulfillment 
of a dream to the raising of the dead. They convinced 
cotemporaries that they were supernatural in their char- 
acter. I must believe that if I had been a witiess to 
them, they would have convinced me of the same. By 
the laws of human testimony I am _ bound to believe 
it now. 

7. I find, in following the history of Christianity from 
the completion of the canon of its sacred books, one thing 
more. My faith in it asa revelation from God is con- 
firmed by the faith of other minds. Muhammad recognized 
an important factor in all human beliefs when he said 
that the faith of Fatima, then the only believer in his 
pretensions, strengthened his own. Such are the rela- 
tions of the human mind to truth, that what one mind 
believes, another mind has, so far forth, reason to believe. 
Applying this to the history of Christianity, the con- 
firmation of individual faith becomes overwhelming. 
Success is not alone evidence of truth; but it is an 
immense tribute to the evidence drawn from other 
sources. 

It is much to the purpose, therefore, that I find among 
the believers of Christianity those who by proximity in 
time were, of all men, best qualified to judge of the his- 
toric facts which it affirms. Following them, I see a 
long succession of believers, not the great and the wise 
alone; not the ignorant and the weak alone; not the 
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all ages, of every variety of condition and culture. Chil- 
dren and philosophers alike have found rest in its teach- 
ings. It has swayed a larger proportion of the thinking 
power of mankind than was ever given to any other 
system of religion or philosophy. It has created the 
most magnificent literatures and the most advanced civ- 
ilization in history. Men have borne witness to it in 
the face of torture and at the cost of life. Women have 
been buried alive in testimony to its truth. Children 
have been crucified rather than to betray it. Every form 
of human testimony to it which a religion can have, this 
religion has commanded for ages. And this immense 
accumulation of human faith has been given to it on the 
ground that it is the religion of a Book which came from 
God. 

This confirmatory evidence proves to me that it és 
what it claims to be,—a religion for the world and through 
alltime, This is just such a revelation as | should 
expect from a benevolent God to a world suffering for 
the want of a revelation. It is such as I could not 
reasonably hope for from any other source. 

In this faith I have rested for many years with a men- 
tal repose unbroken by an hour of misgiving or waver- 
ing. If it is not true, nothing is true. If it is not from 
God, nothing is from God. If God has not disclosed 
himself in it, he has not done so in the discoveries of 
geology and astronomy. Mankind have no knowledge, 
and can have none, of an intelligent Creator and benevo- 
lent Ruler of the universe. With Lord Bacon, “I could 
believe all the fables of the Koran” more easily than I 
could believe this. 





AROUND GRETA HALL 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


We have been driving and sauntering about this 
lovely spot where, for forty years, Robert Southey had his 
home, and in the neighborhood of which he lies buried. 
' Nothing could have been further from Southey’s idea, 
when he came hither on a visit to Coleridge, who, in his 
vagrant way, had moored himself here for a brief period, 
than to choose this part of England as a permanent 
home; for he was a Bristol man, and loved the sights 
and sounds of the sea. k 

If it was the “malice of circumstance” that sent 
Coleridge drifting thither, it surely was an overruling 
kindness that placed Southey here, where he was left 
free and undisturbed to carry out the literary plans of 
his life, to which he adhered so rigidly. He found 
Greta Hall a house suited to his purpose ; just suffi- 
ciently secluded to suit his ideas; the neighborhood of 
poet-friends and cultivated society, and scenery such as 
his West England eyes had never rested on before. 

Coleridge, in coaxing him thither, said. 

“Lp front we have a giants’ camp, an encamped army 
of tent-like mountains, which, by an inverted arch, gives 
a view of another vale. On our right the lovely vale 
an! the wedge-shaped lake of Bassenthwaite; and on our 
left, Derwentwater and Lodore full in view, and the fan- 
ta-tic mountains of Borrowdale. Behind us the massy 
Skiddaw, smooth, green, bigh, with two chasms, and a 


‘tent-like ridge in the larger.” 


And so Southey carried his penates to Greta Hall, and 
hallowed the spot ever after by its associations with one 
who was beyond almost all of his crait a perfect man of 
letters. 

No one can read Cuthbert Southey’s delightful Life 
of his father, so enriched by its abundance of sparkling 
correspondence with the best minds in Britain, or 
the pleasant autobiographical reminiscences of Sara 
Coleridge, during ber girlhood’s life under her uncle’s 
roof, without a keen interest in what appertains to this 
rarely happy literary home. 

Greta Hall stands on the crest of a slope, just beyond 
the town of Keswick, and is so embowered in trees, that 
it is not easy to get a good view of it from the front. 

Between it and the pretty stone bridge over the Greta 
is—oh the sharp irony of poetic justicel—a huge estab- 
lishment bearing in staring letters on its wall: “ The 
Southey Lead-Pencil Manufactory.” I could not but 
imagine the grim frown that would have clouded the 
poet’s handsome face, could such a master of the scrib- 
bling art have had a foreshadowing of the smoky chim- 
ney stacks, that shut out the picturesque view of the 
pretty town of Keswick beyond. 

We atrolled along the banks of the clear Greta, {ringed 
with sweet-brier, wild marigold, and buttercups. The 


path seemed to have been trodden by centuries of feet ; 


and it was, perhaps, Southey’s most familiar foot-way. 
We found ourselves close behind the back windows of 
the Hall. The stream whispers along so close to the 
- house as nearly to wash its walls; and we almost could 





have shaken hands with one standing in what Sara 
Coleridge calls one of the lordliest studies in England. 

At one end of the mansion rambled the low walls of 
the kitchen offices, where I imagined I could see the 
“dear Aunt Edith” with her basket of keys going to 
and fro in her careful and dignified way, looking after 
the res anguste domi. 

A narrow path led from the house to a smal! land- 
ing, where lay a little boat, just such a one as that in 
which Southey used to paddle himself up and down the 
stream. How suggestive it all was of the beautiful life 
of this home-loving man,—of picnics to Lodore; of trips 
to Skiddaw; of sails on Derwentwater; of climbs up 
Helvellyn! 

We attended service on Sunday at Crossthwaite Church, 
where Southey lies buried. Apart from this association, 
the church is interesting as being a very ancient foun- 
dation. It claims to occupy the site of a Saxon church 
that stood there in the sixth century. 

But the Restoration mania in England lets nothing 
alone, and this church has felt its effects with all the 
rest. One rarely enters a cathedral or church in England 
in which the first thing that meets the eye is not an 
alms-box, asking for money to pay for “ restoration.” 

At one end of one of the aisles is a large white marble 
monument, bearing a recumbent figure of the poet. 

The face does not give one as agreeable an impression 
as the steel engravings we are familiar with. Perhaps it 
is because the eyes are wide open, with a sort of upward 
stare. The idea evidently is that he hears a voice above 
him, and is dropping the book from his hand te listen. 


The simple little children of the primitive-looking 
dales-people gathered about us, and seemed interested 
in our curiosity. It was their statue, and they were glad 
to have something to show these foreign tourists. It 
was entertaining to see their sense of proprietor-ship; 
they rubbed their rough hands over the poet’s crisp 
curls, smoothed his forehead, and dallied with the mar- 
ble tassels of the cushion on which his head rested, the 
beadle not interfering to forbid them. In the church- 
yard we found the monuments of the Southey family, 
made of simple gray stone like that which covers Words- 
worth’s grave. As I stood there, I could not but recall 
the somewhat sad extinguishment of a life that had been 
pre-eminently happy; and the sleety March morning 
on which Wordsworth and Quilliman crossed over from 
Grasmere to see him laid in the grave, seemed a fitting 
type of his life’s ending. 

“He wasa noble and kind gentleman,” the beadle 
said to one of our party, “so gracious to all his poor 
neighbors; not like Mr. Wordsworth, who did not mind 
them much. My wife was for long a maid in his family, 
and a better master never lived.” 

Derwentwater is a perfect gem ofa lake, surrounded 
by fantastically moulded mountains, green to their tops, 
and where they are not covered with young plantations 
of larches, threaded with sheep-paths. It was not strange 
that Coleridge should have named the son, who was born 
here, after this lake. We made the circuit ot the lake 
the other afternoon, and it was a drive to be remembered. 
We had a spanking pair of horses and an intelligent 
driver, who made every foot of the way interesting by 
his reminiscences. Old Skiddaw towered in the distance, 
the quiet of the lake was impressive, presenting a great 
contrast to Windermere with its fleets of pleasure-boata. 

We explored Borrowdale; we paused at the chasm, 
but did not see “how the water comes down at 
Lodore,” for midsummer had dried up the mountain 
streams. We stopped beside the great “ Bowder Stone” 
—the biggest boulder, I suppose, in Great Britain—but 
we did not ascend the steps which lead to its top. The 
head-wsters of the Derwent take their rise in a wild 
region, that answers to the [ndian’s description of a wild 
rocky gorge,—“ A place where the Great Spirit emptied 
his lap, after he had finished making the world.” We 
wound away from the top of Borrowdale down the other 
side of the lake, and passed St.. Herbert’s Isle,—a spot 
made holy as the haunt of a hermit, who lived there in 
the seventh century. Of course, by dint of a little sharp 
gazing, we could see the ruins of St. Herbert’s chim- 
ney-top! 

We finisbed our beautiful day by sitting out on the 
fine grounds of this manorial-looking hotel (The Man- 
sion House), and watched the sun go down behind the 
tent-like mountains with a golden lustre that suffused 
the cloudless sky—the circle of sapphire hills—the bright 
town below us, and the waters of the crystal lake. As 
the sun’s rim dipped behind the horizon, I looked at my 
watch, and found it a quarter past eight; but it was 
nearly ten before it grew too dark to read, so lengthened 
out are these northern twilights. 

“I shall never see anything on earth lovelier than 





this,” said the companion beside me, as he sat with his 
face still brightened by the sunset sky; “I almost feel 
as if I would like to close my eyes here and now, and 
open them next in heaven!” 

It was perhaps pardonable, that, sitting within sight 
of the roof under which it was written, [ should quote 
the opening verses of Southey’s Thal/aba, as moon and 
stars came out: 

“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy softness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Dims the serene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Sails through the dark blue depths, 
Beneath her mystic ray, 
The heaving mountains spread, 
Like billowy ocean, girdled by the sky; 

How beautiful is mght!” 


Derwentwater, England. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LESSONS FOR THE 
PRIMARY CLASS. 
BY A PRIMARY TEACHER, 


I think most of the objections to our present system 
of International! lessons could be met by a proper sup- 
plementary course. In our primary class, we have a 
plan which works well. 

1. In the opening exercises we use a list of passages 
on a card prepared by Faith Latimer, and described in 
The Sunday School. Times of April 5, 1884, as “ Home 
Helps for the Primary Class.” We take one new pas- 
sage about once a month, reading it from our own Bibles 
in concert, The children have the cards at home, and 
the parents take an interest in helping them to learn the 
designated lessons. Even those who cannot read off- 
hand, soon learn to read the frequently repeated verses 
quite fluently. Then we take up a new passage, and 
continue to recite the old one for a time, but with closed 
books. The proportion of children who bring Bibles to 
school is very much larger than ever before. The selec- 
tions read include the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, the Twenty-third Psaim, and 
other important Bible passages. 

2. After the International lesson, just before the 
close of school, when there is always danger of flagging 
interest, we take up our second supplementary lesson,— 
a story about Christ, read frem a little book called First 
Steps for Little Feet in Gospel Paths. The primary 
superintendent selects the section to be read, choosing 
oue appropriate to the seasen of the Church Year, or 
particularly suited to some need of the school, The 
book has a picture at every epening, and very good 
questions for review. 

I wish the Lesson Committee would add to their 
course of lessons some supplementary ones, embracing 
the principal points of those | have described, and with 
the proviso that they be used uvt only in the primary, 
but in the advanced departments of Sunday-schoois, It 
would be well if some of the ust experienced primary 
teachers could aasist in the selection, 

The plan | would suggest is this: Take one new pas- 
sage each month. By four or five repetitiuns, aud a lit- 
tle home study, this passage would bevome firmly fixed 
in the memories of both schuiars and teachers. If twe 
selections were used each week, then each ceuld be 
recited er read for two months, if necessary, Let the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the stories 
of the birth, death, and resurrection of Christ, be gone 
over once every year. This weuid leave seven muuths of 
each year, or forty-uine months in seven years, for other 
selections, These should be so Uumed as to be truly sup- 
plemeutary to the part of the Lnteruations! course under 
consideration; and to suit the seasons of the church year 

The plan I have suggested would secure two other 
ends. If the supplemeutary lessuus were merely indi- 
cated, not printed in full, it would make it necessary for 
every person to bring a Bible to suhvol; and, secondly, 
it would tix in the memories of the scholars more than 
fifty important passages of Scripture, which would 
become Bible landmarks. 

We are trying a temporary experiment in our school, 
by which we ure getting the Bible into its proper place, 
We have banished scholars’ lesson helps, eveu the gol- 
den texts, from al! departments of the school, giving out 
a mere list of lessons to nail on the wal! at home, with 
the injunction: “Choose your own golden text, Learn 
as many verses as you can. Bring your Bible.” 

The results are very good. Even in the primary 
department there are little children, six or eight years 
old, who recite three to eight verses of the lesson. In 
the advanced department a new interest is reported, 
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Boys and girls who, last year, were content to recite 
merely the golden text, learned, perhaps, from the quar- 
terly, after reaching the school, now study the lesson at 
home, recite several verses, and bring Bibles regularly. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING AND 
ITS DANGERS. 
BY THE REV. F. E. CLARK, 


Are there not special dangers connected with the 
young people’s prayer-meeting? Certainly there are. 
And so there are dangers connected with every good 
effort, With the preaching of the gospel -there is 
always a‘danger, lest the truth should not be presented 
in simplicity and sincerity; a danger lest it may not be 
received into good and honest hearts; a danger lest the 
Word of God be made a subject of cavilling and dispu- 
tation by those whe hear; a danger lest the evil one 
pluck up by the roots the good, and sown when it begins 
to sprout, But in spite of all these dangers, which are 
real and imminent, and which might be vastly multi- 
plied, we do not consider it best to close our churches or 
pull down our pulpits. There are dangers connected 
with every session of every Sunday-school. Some may 
be hardened by the very truth which shall soften and 
epen the hearts of others, and yet we believe in, and 
would, iu every way within our power, promote the 
growth of Sunday-schools. 

The great question to decide in all these matters is, 
Are the incidental evils connected with any good move- 
ment enough to outweigh its manifest advantages? 
Looked at from this standpoint, it will be seen, we think, 
that a young people’s meeting, rightly conducted, is 
almost as necessary as the ministrations of the pulpit or 
the teachings of the Sabbath-school, for the growth and 
prosperity of achurch. And yet we know many Chris- 
tian workers are deterred by the dangerous tendencies 
they perceive, fromjestablishing such a meeting; and 
yet most of these dangerous tendencies will be found, 
we think, to be like the imaginary hobgoblins which 
deterred us, when children, from going into a dark 
room. As soon as the gas is turned on, the hobgoblins 
disappear. As soon as the young peopile’s meeting is 
fairly examined by the lamp of experience, the evils 
supposed to be connected with it usually disappear. 

* This is not a matter of theory. The experience of hun- 
dreds of pastors and churches may be invoked to prove 
not only the harmlessness of the supposed dangers, but 
the positive advantages in direct spiritual results which 
flow from a rightly conducted young people’s meeting. 
Every movement in its theoretic stage seems bent with 
evils which actual experience dispels. 

Before the railroad was tried, its theoretic opponents 
were sure that the trains must fly the track. Before 
Fulton’s first steamboat plowed up the Hudson, many 
were ready to laugh at the notion of the power of steam 
making its way against wind and tide; the theoretical 
objections were enormous. We dwell upon this point 
because we know that many of these objections to a 
young people’s prayer-meeting are honestly made, and 
have received considerable currency, and have deterred 
many Christian workers from making an effort which 
we feel might add vastly to the strength of the churches. 
Let us notice a few of these objections: 


“ | fear,” says one, “that the young people’s meeting 
will detract from the other meetings of the church. 
The young people will feel, when they have held their 
meeting, that they have got through for the week, as 
far as their prayer-meeting duties are concerned, and 
they will not trouble themselves to attend or sustain the 
regular meetings of the church.” But, if the young 
people’s meeting performs its true office as a training- 
school, exactly the opposite result will be found to ensue. 
Christian workers who do the most efficient service in 
one department are usually those who do the most in 
otber departments. Those who are most active in the 
young people’s meeting will usually be the most active 
in the other meeting. In fact, what many young people 
need is just the start and impetus, which can come to 
them only in a meeting for which they feel the responsi- 
bility. “The way to learn to preach, is to preach.” The 
way to learn to be an efficient prayer-meeting worker is 
to go to work in a-prayer-meeting. In nine cases out of 
ten, we think a rightly conducted young people’s meet- 
ing will add immediately and materially to the numbers 
attending the regular church prayer-meeting, and to the 
participants in that meeting. It will be necessary, of 
course, for the wise pastor, or older Christian leader, to 
remind the young people that their prayer-meeting is 
not an end in itself, but only a means to an end; that it 
only exists to strengthen and help the church, and that 


other lines of Christian work. But this will soon come 
to be understood, and delight in the service will lead on 
to further efforts. 
“ But,” says another, “I fear that it will separate the 
church into two classes, the old and the young, and will 
emphasize those distinctions.” We reply, those distinc- 
tions are made and emphasized by nature, and we can- 
not destroy them, whatever we do, or do not. It will 
always be natural for young Christians to mingle with 
young Christians in their prayers as well as in their 
sports, We may say as often as we like, that boys ought 
to play at leap-frog with their grandfathers, and that 
girls ought to dress dolls with their grandmothers; they 
will not do it, whatever we maysay. But that any harm 
will come from these natural distinctions we do not 
believe. The young people will gain wisdom and dis- 
cretion from the advice of their elders, while they fel.ow- 
ship especially with those nearer their own age. The 
older ones will catch the zeal and enthusiasm of their 
juniors, and both parties will be benefited, because there 
are two classes of active workers in the church. Instead 
of there being any rivalry or jealousy between the differ- 
ent ages, each will feel that its own work is supplemented 
by that of the other, and that the other is indispensable 
to its best growth. 
Again, it may be argued that these meetings will be 
used simply as social reunions for the sake of the “ good 
time.” That depends altogether upon the pastor and a 
few of the leaders, If there is no responsible head, if 
the meeting is simply a company of children, such a 
danger might menace it; but no evil is easier to avert by 
a wise leader, and as a real danger it need not be con- 
sidered by any pastor or Christian worker who is willing 
to give his time and thought to such a meeting. 
Once more, it will be urged, in some quarters, that this 
meeting will foster egotism and conceit on the part of 
the young Christians ; that a forced, unnatural, hothouse 
growth will be the result. It might be answered that a 
hothouse is a good deal better place for a tender young 
plant than an ice-house, and that there is far more dan- 
ger of the ice-house type of piety prevailing in our 
churches, than of the hothouse type. A hotbed is by 
no means the worst place for the freshly sprouting seed. 
However, if it is claimed that the type of piety fostered 
by the young people’s meeting will be necessarily or 
usually unnatural, conceited and self-sufficient, we can 
say that experience proves that this is very far from the 
truth. Except in very rare instances, this is a theoretic 
evil only. Why should it be feared? A prayer-meeting 
is as natural and necessary a means of grace to the 
young Christian as to the older one, It is as appropri- 
ate for the boy to offer his little prayer to God as for his 
father to offer his longer and more comprehensive peti- 
tion. It is as proper for the little Christian to repeat the 
words of Jesus as for larger Christians to explain them. 
It is as proper for the boy or girl to say in a simple 
way, “I want to serve Jesus,” or “I hope I am a Chris- 
tian,” or “I want to be a better and truer Christian,” as 
for the minister or deacon to preach a fifteen-minute 
sermon on the nature of the atonement; and surely the 
child’s testimony is much more in accord with the spirit 
of a true prayer-meeting. 
There are doubtless other objections which may be 
urged by some to this meeting; but we think they will, 
for the most part, disappear before an earnest, persistent, 
unprejudiced trial. If any other agency will better 
accomplish the results aimed at by the young people’s 
meeting, by all means let us try it; but until it is found, 
let us allow no imaginary objections to stand between us 
and the Master’s work. 
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MENA’S ANSWER. 
BY DINNIE MCDOLE HAYES. 


Mena had a trouble on her mind, and she had taken 
it to the right place—she had prayed over it; and this 
story is to tell how the answer came. 

She didn’t know it was part of it when, one spring 
day, Alice Burdick’s mother gave her a package of 
flower-seeds: sweet-peas, morning-glories, and other 
kinds, and, besides, a number of pansy roots, two or three 
lily, and half a dozen gladiolus bulbs; but so it was. 

She lived in one of a row of poor little tenements down 
by the bridge on Cherry Creek, in Denver. They were 
built exactly alike, and each had its little front yard 
with its bare ground beaten hard, and baked in the sun. 

The families in them were much alike, too; with 





service in this meeting absolves no one from service in 





men, who went away early in the morning and came 
back late in the day, carrying little, tin lunch-pails. 

A good many of the men went to the saloon, a block 
away, in the evening; and, of late, Mena’s father had 
gone too. The little home was bare and comfortless, 
the feeble wife weary and peevish, and the baby fretful ; 
and so the husband and father went where the rest did. 


Mena knew, for she was a sharp little thing, and kept 
her eyes open; and she watched him as she carried the 
baby up and down the sidewalk for fresh air. 

She knew, too, how it was likely to end if he did not 
stop going there; and it made her heart sick with fear, 
when she thought about it. She could not talk much 
with her mother, for fear of making her worry, and so 
she had but one thing she could do. She had learned 
in the mission Sunday-school where to take her troubles, 
and she had taken this one about her father there. 

One evening her father came home from his work, and 
found her with a spade trying to make a little impres- 
sion on the hard ground. 

“ What are you doing, Liebchen? ” he asked. 

“© father, I do want so bad to get this ground dug 
up, but I can’t; it’s so hard.” 

“No wonder, with that little foot; and the spade as 
tall as yourself. What do you want to do?” 

“Look here,” and she showed her treasures, and told 
them over. 

He looked thoughtfully at them a moment. 

“Ach! you must have some mignonette. I'll bring 
you some seed to-morrow.” 

A whiff from Germany had come to him as he looked 
at the seeds; a memory of his mother’s garden, gay and 
sweet all summer long, with dear, old-fashioned flowers, 
and with the scent of mignonette blowing through the 
little quaint rooms of the cottage, from the little box on 
the window-sill. He took the spade, and as he put his 
heavy boot upon it, and pried up the stubborn soil, he 
seemed to see his mother at the gate with tear-filled 
eyes, saying, for a parting word: 

“ Hans, love God; be a good man.” 

“ Mena looks so like her,” he thought, “and she is like 
her, too. Ach! the child must have her flowers.” 

After supper, he sat on the steps with the baby, watch- 
ing Mena as she raked and smoothed the spaded-up 
earth, chatting about where she should put the seeds, 

“T’ll plant morning-glories under the windows.” 

“Yes, and around the steps.” 

“ Why, there’s no porch,” she said, wonderingly. 

“ Wait and see,” hé replied; and after a moment said, 
“T believe I could make something over the steps for 
vines to run over.” 

“O father!” giving him and the baby both a hug. 

The next evening he brought a piece of scantling from 
the lumber-yard near by, and rigged up a rude porch. 
The evening following, Mena had a basket full of little, 
wild cucumber vines, just pushing up two thick green 
leaves, which she had gone down the Platte to dig up; 
and between telling her where to put them, and showing 
her how, her father hardly noticed that another evening 
slipped away. 

After that, on one excuse or another, Mena was always 
out in the tront yard at the time when the rough men 
in the other houses were slipping out to the saloon. 
There was always some counsel wanted, some new devel- 
opment to show, for she began to understand, now, that 
this was the way God was answering her prayers. This 
was the time she took for watering the plants. Back 
and forth went the little pail with the busy teet to the 
ditch by the sidewalk,—for Colorado flowers will not 
grow without watering—chatter, chatter, went ‘he tongue, 
How the things grew, as if they kuew how much 
depended on them. And wasn’t Mena a happy litle 
girl when.she could put the first bunch of pansies into 
her father’s lunch-pail; and didn’t his eyes grow dim, 
and his heart tender, when he saw them? They seemed 
to say, just like his mother : 

*“ Hans, love God; be a good man.” 

He vowed, then, that he would never go to the saloon 
again. 

The very next Sunday,—Mena never knew how she 
did it, but she said, 

“Please, father, won’t you and mother go to church 
to-day?” 

And he said, “Ye-yes, if mother wants to.” 

Want to! Just as if she wasn’t only too glad to go 
there with her husband! 

The preacher at the mission talked very simply and 
plainly. It seemed to Hans Meinhardt like an echo of 


his mother’s words: 
“ Hans, love God ; be a good man.” 
And he said in his heart, “God helping me, I will.” 





frowzy, scolding women, ragged children, and rough 


And this was how the answer came. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885.] 


1, Aprii 5.—Paul's Voyage 


HELPS. 


Acts 27: 1, 2, 14-26 

















2 April 12 — Paul's Shipwreck oosseey Acts 27: 27-44 
3. April 19.—Paul Going to Rome cossenenee Acts 2%: 1-15 
4. April 26.—Paul at Rome......................00 gevcenneel Acts 28: 16-31 
6& May 3.—Obedience.............. Eph. 6: 1-13 
6. May 10.—Christ Our Example ......ccccccereccccceresereeereserserenseseceves Phil. 2: &16 
%. May 17.—Christian Contentment,.............ccccceserseseeeseeseerseee PMU, 45 413 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 1885. 


Titte: PAUL AT ROME. 


: LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 28 : 


COMMON VERSION, 

16. And when we came to) 
Rome, the centurion delivered 
the prisoners to the captain of | 
the guard: but Pau! was suffered 
to dwell by himself with a soldier 
that kept him. 

17. And it came to pass, that 
after three days Paul called the 
chief of the Jews together: and 
when they were come together, 
he said unto them, Men and 
brethren, though I have commit- 
ted nothing against the people, 
or customs of our fathers, yet was 
I delivered prisoner from Je-ri’- 
sa-lém into the hands of the R6’- 
mans: 

18. Who, when they had exam. 
ined me, would have let me go, 
because there was no cause of 
death in me. 

19. But when the Jews spake 
against i/, I was constrained to 
appeal unto Cé’sar; not that I 
had aught to accuse my nation of. 

20. For this cause therefore 
have I called for you, to see you, 
and to speak with you: because 
that for the hope of Ts’ra-el I am 
bound with this chain. 

21. And they said unto him, We 
neither reeeived letters out of 
J0-de'A concerning thee, neither 
any of the brethren that came 
shewed or spake any harm of 
thee. 

22. But we desire to hear of 
thee what thou thinkest: for as 
concerning this sect, we know 


that every where it is spoken | 23 


against. 

23. And when they had ap- 
pointed him a day, there came 
many to him into Ais lodging; to 
whom he expounded and testi- 
fied the kingdom of God, per- 
suading them concerning Jesus, 
both out of the law of Mé’ses, and 
out of the prophets, from morning 
till evening. 

24. And some believed the 
things which were spoken, and 
some believed not. 

25. And when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one 
word, Well spake the Iloly Ghost 
by E-si'ias the prophet unto our 
fathers, 

26. Saying, Go unto this people, 
and say, Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shal! not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive! 

27. For the beart of this people 
is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they closed; lest they 
shou see with (their eyes, and 
hear with “heir ears, and under- 
stand with ‘Aeir heart, and should 
be converted, and I should heal 
them. : 

28. Be it known therefore unto 
you, that the salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gén'tiles, and thai 
they will hear it. 

29. And when he had said 
these words, the Jews departed, 
and had great reasoning among 
themselves. 

30. And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in | 
unto him, 

$1. Preaching the kingdom of| 
God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. 








1Some ancient authorities insert (Ae centurion delivered the prisoners ad 
the captain of the preetorian quard ; but. 
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24 ing till evening. 


25 believed. 


26 fathers, saying, 


27 For this people’s heart is 


28 Be it known therefore unto 


30 And he abode two whole 


$1 went in unto him, preaching 


dr, cal for you, to see @nd lo speak with you 4Or, thr 


16-31.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


16 And when we entered into 
Rome, ' Paul was suffered to 
abide by himself with the sol- 
dier that guarded him. 

17 And it came to pass, that 
after three days he called 
together *those that were the 
chief of the Jews: and when 
they were come together, he 
said unto them, 1, brethren, 
though I had done nothing 
aguinst the people, or the cus- 
toms of our fathers, yet was 
delivered prisoner from Jeru- 
salem into the bands of the 

18 Romans: who, when they 
had examined me, desired to 
set me at liberty, because 
there was no cause of death 

19 in me. “But when the Jews 
spake against it, I was con- 
strained to appeal unto Cesar; 
not that I had aught to accuse 

20 my nation of. For this cause 
therefore did I %intreat you to 
see and to speak with me: for 
because of the hope of Israel 
I am dound with this chain 

21 And they said unto him, We 
neither received letters from 
Judea concerning thee, nor 
did any of the brethren come 
hither and report or speak 

22 any harm of thee. But we 
desire to hear of thee what 
thou thinkest: for as concern- 
ing this sect, itis known to us 
that everywhere it is spoken 
against 

And when they bad appointed 

him a day, they came to him 

Into his lodging in great num- 

ber’; to whom he expounded 

the matter, testifying the king- 
dom of God, and persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both 
from the law of Moses and 
from the prophets, from morn- 

And some 

believed the things which 

were spoken, and some dis- 

And when they 

agreed not among themselves, 

they departed, afler that Paul 
had spoken one word, Well 
spake the Holy Ghost *‘by 

Isaiah the prophet unto your 


Go thou unto this people, and 
Say, 

By hearing ye shal) hear, and 
shall in no wise understand ; 

And seeing ye shall see, and 
shall in no wise perceive: 


waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of bear- 
ing, 

And their eyes they have 
closed ; 

Lest haply they should per- 
ceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their 
heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them 


you, that this salvation of God 
is sent unto the Gentiles: they 
will also hear.$ 


years in his own hired dwel- 
ling, and received all that 


the kingdom of God, and 
teaching the things concern. 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all boldness, none forbidding 
hin. 
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8Or, those that were of the J-u 


Neither in the temple did they find me disputing (Acts 24 : 
Nor against the temple, 
In the grace of God, we behaved ourselves (2 Cor. 1: 


No man can give me up... 
Set at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Ceesar (Acts 26 : 32). 


n 


8 “I had done nothing against the 


- 


5 “Not that [ had aught to accuse my nation of.” 


6. ‘Did I intreat you.” 


spoken against (22). 


oo said, We will hear thee concerning this yet “a (Acts 17 : $2). 
Felix 


He interpreted to them in all the scriptures (Luke 24 
Paul. 


And he reasoved in the synagogue every sabbath (Acts 18: 4) 


The 
Some mocked; 
When some were hardened... he.. 


bad 


Salvation . 
rough Reauee } Made known his salvation . 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 
Lesson Toric: Salvation unto the Gentiles. 


1. The Preaching Paul, vs. 16-20. 
Lesson OUTLIXE: 4 2. The Divided People, vs. 21-24. 
3. The Sad Prophecy, vs. 25-31. 


Go.pEn Text: The salvation of God is sent unto the Gen- 
tiles.—Acts 28 : 28. 





Dairy Home Reapineos: 


M.—Acts 28; 16-31. Salvation unto the Gentiles. 

T. —Acts 13: 38-52, Turning unto the Gentiles, 
W.—Acts 18:1-11. Going unto the Gentiles. 
T.—Rom.1:1-17. Testifying unto Jew and Gentile. 
F,—Rom, 10; 1-21, Salvation unto Jew and Gentile. 
$.—Rom. 15: 1-21. Safety for the Gentile. 

$.—Isa, 9: 1-13. The people’s sad obduracy. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


Il. THE PREACHING PAUL 
His Innocence: 
1. Felt by Himself. 
Thad done nothing against the people, or the customs (17). 


12). 

nor against Cesar, have I sinned (Acts 25: 8). 
12). 

2. Acknowledged by Others. 


Desired to set me at liberty... no cause of death in me (18). 


Nothing worthy of death hath been done by him (Luke 23: 15), 


ribes ... saying, We tind no evil in this man (Acts 23 : 9). 


I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death (Acts 25: 25). 
This man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds (Acts 26 : 31). 


His Appeal: 
1. To the Emperor, 
1 was constrained to appeal unto Caesar (19), 
I appeal unto Cesar (Acts 25: 11). 


2. To His Hearers, 
Therefore did I intreat you to see and speak with me (20). 


I ask therefore with what intent ye sent for me (Acts 10: 29). 
He called together those that were the chief of the Jews (Acts 28°17). 


lil. His Bonds : 


Because of the hope of Israel J am bound with this chain (20). 
Might become such as I am, except these bonds (Acts 26 : 29). 

Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you (Eph. 3: 1), 

For which | am an ambassador in chains (Eph. 6: 2). 

Remember my bonds (Col. 4: 18). 

1. “ After three days.” 


Paul could only afford a vacation of three 
days, even after all he had suffered and done. Then bow can we, 
whose work is much less arduous than his, desert our pulpits and 
our Sunday-school clusses two solid months every year? 

“To abide by himself.” Yet Paul was not lonesome; he hada 
com panion—a companion other than the soldier that guarded 
him. Christ was with him, Christ guarded him. The Christian 
never need feel lonely. 

Blessed is the man 
who can plead “not guilty" as de Sale as Paul could! There 
is the ring of innocence in the very sound, 
“ Desired to set me at liberty.” But God had willed otherwise. 
So God may bind us to some certain work—let us then see to it 
that the world’s forces do not set us “at liberty,” as. they are 
always anxious to do, 
Certainly not; 
Paul was in better business. The fault-finding Christian is always 
a very much smaller man than Paul, with a very much smaller 
grievance than Paul had, 

Paul used personal entreaty to get the peo- 
le tochurch. Do we use all the influence at our command to 
nduce those around us to come where they may hear about the 
incarnate “ hope of Israel"’? 


II. THE DIVIDED PEOPLE, 


1. Their Desire to Hear: 


We desire to hear... concerning this sect... everywhere... 


. heard him concerning the faith (Acts 24: 

rippa ‘said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to jh (Acts 26; 1). 
Their Opportunity to Hear: 

To whom he expounded the matter, testifying the kingdom (23). 
his own disciples he expounded all things (Mark 4 : $4). 

: 27). 

. reasoned with them from the scriptures (Acts 17 : 2). 


Their Division at Hearing: 


And some bélieved .. . and some dishelieved (24). 


ere arose a division in the multitude because of him (John 7 
because of these words (John 10 : 19). 
but others said, We will hear (Acts 17 : 32). 

separated the disciples (Acts 


the | : 43). 
’re arose a division . . 


9:9). 


Christ's trnth was everywhere spoken against in Rome, but it 
conquered Rome. Everywhere in the world Christianity has its 
enemies now; it is conquering the world nevertheless. 
Christ's truth and Christ's followers always command respect. 
Even those who are indifferent to Christ acknowledge that very 
little “ harm” bas beeu said or can be said against “ the sect” of 
the Christians. 
Christ's follower in Rome preached and expounded “ from morn- 
ing till evening.” Is there a lesson here for our modern twenty- 
minute sermonizers? 
. Christ’s followers in Rome spoke “concerning Jesus.” The 
Christian preacher who ordinarily speaks upon auy other theme 
misses such grand snecess as Paul had. 
Christ's follower testified concerning Jesus, and “some believed 
.and some disbelieved.” Of course. The gospel which is 
God's wisdom to some, others have alw ays persistently made a 
stumbling-block for their own destruction. 


Ill, THE SAD PROPHECY. 


1. Its Appropriateness : 


Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah the prophet (25). 


to them is fulfilled the prophesy of Isaiah (Matt, 13 : 14). 
hypocrites, well did Isaiah prophesy of you (Matt, 15: 7) 


He said unto them, Well did Isaiah prophesy of you (Mark 7: 6). 


Its Burden: 


By hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand (26). 


But my people would not hearken to my voice (Psa, 81:11). 
Tell this 


ple. Hear ye indeed, but understand not (Isa. 6 : 9) 
at... hearing they may not understand (Luke 8 : 10). 


Isaiah said again, He hath blinded their eyes (John 12 : 39, 40). 


ts Apptication 
. unto the Gentiles > they will also hear (28). 
in the sight of the heathen (Psa. 98 : 2) 


ancient authorities insert ver. 29 And when he had said these words, the | 1 will also give thee fora light to the Gentiles (Isa. 49 : 6). 
Jews depar uch disputing The ends o the earth shal! see the salvation of our God (Isa. 52 . 10). 


jews ted, Aaving m 


among 
* American Committee would place tareugA in the text and dy in the 


doar, 1. 


He. R ). 
That the Gentiles might giorify God for his mercy (Rom. 15: 9) 


the God . . . of Gentiles also (Rom, 3 : 29, 30 


IV. Paul's Preaching Work: 


1, Its Scope. 
He abode two whole years... preaching ...and teaching 
(30, 31). 2 
Jesus went about . Thy hme et 4 :.23). 


Jesus came into Galilee, preachi LT og wy ( : 14). 
They therefore ... went a: preaching e Gord { (acts 8; 4). 


2. Its Boldness, 
With all boldness, none forbidding him (31). 
Grant unto thy servants to speak . . . with all boldness re 4: 29) 


To make known with boldness. . . the gospel (E 
The Lord stood by me, and strengthened me (2 m. -+ 17). 


1. We may “ hear,” and still not hearin any true sense, The preach- 
er’s message may fall on our ears every Sunday for years Vithout 

finding any entrance to our heart. 

We may “see,” and yet see nothing. 

little to us if we come to its pe 

the enlightenment of the Spirit. 

We losé the use of our spiritual senses through bodily excesses. 

From an evil heart spring the soul’s blindness and to 
aa things. 

We shall never have our spiritual eyes and ears opened until we 

turn to the Great Physician. Are we going to let ourcase 

incurable by delaying to turn? 

5. We also are Gentiles, unto whom the salvation of God is sent. 

Shall not Paul’s prophecy be fulfilled in our case, “ they will 

also hear” ? 

We are to receive all who come unto us to be instructed in spir- 

itual truth. Paul did thus. 

. We are to teach concerning Christ with all boldness. Paul thu 
taught in heathen Rome: shall we lack courage to do so in Chris 
tian Chicago or New York or San Fraucisco? 


ad 


Even God's word may mean 
in the w rong spirit, or without 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SALVATION UNTO THE GENTILES. 


1, The Salvation Promised: 
The Lord’s salvation made known to the pen (Psa. 98 : 2). 
Salvation unto the son of the stranger (isa. 56 : 6, 7). 
The Redeemer shall be souzht by the Gentiles (Isa. 11: 19). 
The Redeemer shall bring light to the Gentiles (Isa. 49 : 6). 
The Gentiles shall come to the Lord (Jer. 16 : 19). 
All the kindred of the nations shall worship - (Psa. 22: 27). 
The ire of all nations shall come (Hag 
T he Lord's name shall be great among the Genitles (Mal, 1: 11). 


2. The Satvation Brought: 


Christ coming to lighten the Gentiles (Luke 2: 32). 
* Christ coming to die for all nations (John 11: 51, 5). 

Christ sending his apostles to the whole creation (Mark 16 : 15). 

Christ bringing hope to the Gentiles (Matt, 12: 21; John 7 : 35). 

The apostles turning to the Gentiles — 13 : 46). 

Paul sent to the Gentiles (Acts 9: 15; 15:7; 22: 21). 

Paul turning to the Gentiles (Acts 13 : 46; 18 : 6). 
3. The Salvation Come: 

Salvation is come to the Gentiles (Rom. 11: Il; Eph. 2: 11). 

Salvation is sent unto the Gentiles (Acts 28 : 

The salvation alike to Jew and Gentiles (L Oe. 12: 13; Gal. 8: 2s). 

The Gentiles to be made fellow-heirs (Eph. 3: 6). 

Christ made known among the Gentiles (Col. 1: 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It is not clear whether the Roman centurion and his com- 
pany of prisoners took the land route round the Pomptine 
marshes, or availed themselves of the canal which cut directly 
through the morass, and which has been made familiar to 
every classical school-boy by Horace’s humorous description | 
of the Journey to Brundusium. The Christians who came to 
meet Paul do not seem to have known which of the two 
routes might be chosen; for they met him at Appii Forum 
(The Market of Appius), the place at which the road and the 
canal came together. 

From that point the apostle’s journey is, in the main, clear. 
The noble prisoner and his guard of Christian brethren 
passed along the famous Appian Way,—the great road which 
connected Rome with Brundusium, the modern Brindisi, 
then and now the New York of Italy. Ten miles broight 
them to The Three Taverns, where another band of Chris- 
tians met them; seventeen miles more brought them to the 
next station Aricia, another sixteen miles (but here the an- 
cient authorities disagree) carried them into Rome itself. 

As they neared Rome, they passed between the monuments 
of Rome’s mighty dead, and the stately villas of Rome's 
living. A trivial event, it seemed, that passing of a Jewish 
prisoner, and his train of Jewish sectaries, beneath the Arch + 
of Drusus and through the Capuan Gate into Rome, and to 
the Pretorium of the Cesars. A trivial event, and yet pro- 
phetic For here without blare of trumpets, and without 
clang of arms, the Christian army moved on to the capture 
of Rome and tothe throne of the Cesars. Here, centuries 
later, a Christian church, catching the spirit of imperial 
Rome, trained in her iron law, and nurtured in battle, was to 
wield fora thousand years the sceptre of authority over 
Christendom, and to dictate terms to princes. All this was 
in the future; but in the present~a Roman eenturion and 
his soldiers, congratulating themselves on the safe conclusion 
of a perilous journey, and a band of religious enthusiasts 
following a single wearied man, who looked steadily into the 
future, to the vision of an earth filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea, and who thanked God 
and took courage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 28. Verse 16.— When we entered into Rome: After 
this clause follow, in many manuscripts, words answering to 
the passage in tne Authorized Version: “the centurion de- 
livered the prisoners to the captain of the guard” (that is, to 
the prefect of the pretorinm) ; but they are rejected by Lach- 
mann, Tregelles, Tischendor‘, and Westcott and Hort, and are 
omitted in the Revised Version, as not being in the oldest 
manuscripts and versions. The passage omitted by the best 





authorities, represents just what would take place in cases of 
appeals to the Emperor at Rome: the prisoners were deliv- 
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ered into the safe keeping of the prefect of the pretorium. 
(If there were two such officers at this time, it was unneces- 
sary for the fact to be mentioned, since only one of them 
would have to do with a particular case.) Probably the pre- 
fect, or some subordinate acting for him, on looking at the 
case of Paul, who was sent on appeal to Italy to keep the 
Jews in good-nature, and noticing that no criminal charges 
were brought against him, thought it best to grant him a cer- 
tain amount of freedom under military custody, and he was 
lodged near the camp of the prtorian guards (or, outside 
of the pretorium, as in a few manuscripts), This at least is 
a kind of reconciliation of verse 16 and verse 30 with Phi- 
lippians 1: 13, “So that my bonds became manifest in Christ 
throughout the whole pretorian guard, and to all the rest.” 
The house he lived in was free of access to Jewish Christians 
and others, but he was still under custody. 

Verse 17.— After three days (dating not from his arrival, 
but from his taking lodgings), he called together those that were 
chief of the Jews (either those Jews who had the highest offi- 
cial standing, or who were chief men in influence), and said 
to them, Though I did nothing against the people, or the customs 
of our fathers, (as by endeavoring to injure the Jewish nation 
im the rights conceded to them, or to overthrow the Mosaic 
rites), yet was I delivered a prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans: That is, he was seized by the Romans 
to protect him from violence, and retained to protect him 
afterward, although no distinct crime was charged against 
him. 

Verses 18,19, continue the history of the circumstances 
which brought on his appeal, and led him to Rome: Although 
the procurators were willing to set him at liberty, yet, in con- 
sequence of the Jews’ opposition, he felt himself forced to 
appeal to the Emperor. Yet, in all his measures, he had no 
intention to bring a charge against his Jewish brethren, so 
as to make the controversy, which began at Jerusalem, a pub- 
lic one, in which he asked help from Rome. 

Verse 20.—For this cause (and not through hostility to, or 
even through a sense of injury from, the Jewish rulers or the 
people) I called you to me, in order to see and to speak with you: 
So, in effect, Meyer and the Revision in the margin; while in 
the text stands, “I intreated you to see and to speak with 
me.” So also Alford.—For because of the hope of Israel am 
I bound with this chain: The real cause of the hatred against 
Paul was his outspoken and unwearied preaching of Christ 
“the light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” The hope of Israel. Compare 1 Timothy 1:1, 
Christ Jesus “our hope”; Titus 2:15, “the blessed hope,” 
etc. This hope many present would deny to be realized in 
Jesus of Nazareth; but few or none would deny that a Mes- 
siah was their only hope, even for their national existence 

Verse 21.—And they said unto him, We neither received letters 
from Judea concerning thee, nor did any of the brethren come 
hither and report or speak any harm of thee: This is a difficult 
passage, on account of the apparent improbability that so 
large a number of Jews as lived at Rome should have been 
ignorant of the turn which the affairs of Paul had taken 
after the arrival of Festus, in his procurator-ship. It may 
be said (1) that the excitement at Jerusalem had died down 
after Paul’s long two years’ imprisonment; as the Jews for- 
got him when he had left the city and became a prisoner (but 
comp. 25:2, 3). (2.) It has been said frequently that Paul 


began his voyage to Italy soon after the interview of Festus 


with Agrippa, and that the long storm prevented later news 


from reaching Rome than Paul himself could bring. But 
his long detention at Malta would allow time for travelers 


to reach Italy by some other route, such as that from Thessa- 
lonica to Dyrrachium, and across the Adriatic. 


Jews, so that they feared him no longer. It is possible also, 


that when he appealed to Rome, it was felt to be impolitic to 


make accusation against him there. 
Verse 22.—The Jews present at Paul’s lodgings, however, 
had not forgotten Christ and his gospel. 


east) were known to him. 
Jews of the city. 


they had little intercourse with one another. 


interval; and when the Epistle to the Romans was written 


several years before Paul’s arrival there, it seems to have 


been a flourishing church. 


Verse 23.—To this desire of obtaining more accurate 


knowledge of the gospel of Christ, Paul readily responded 


and many Jews who were without any faith in Christ resorted 
to his lodgings. The word so translated seems to mean not 


On the 
whole, it would seem as if Paul, after two years at Cesarea 
and more, had faded out of the thoughts of anti-Christian 


They say we desire 
to hear of thee what thou thinkest: for as concerning this sect, it is 
known to us that everywhere tt is spoken against. This verse 
seems to show that there had been little intercourse between 
Jews who rejected Christ, and Jews who believed in Christ. 
At the end of the Epistle to the Romans the apostle salutes 
by name twenty-six believers, who (or whose friends at the 
From this we naturally conclude 
that there was a large Christian church at Rome among the 
But it is quite possible that the Jewish 
and the Judxo-Christian elements had separated, so that 
It has been | 
suggested also, that before Paul’s arrival the number of Jews 
had diminished considerably, owing to the order that the 
Jews should leave Rome, issued in the time of the Emperor 
Claudius. But nine years had well-nigh elapsed in the 


hired lodgings, but such as he found in a friend’s house (com- 
pare verse 30). Many here is not a large number, but quite 
a number, a considerable number (compare 21:10; 24:17; 
25:14; 27:20). Meyer translates it “in greater numbers 
than before,” that is, than in the meeting spoken of in verse 
17. When the Jews were assembled, he expounded (or, made 
a full exposition to the Jews convened together), giving his 
testimony to the kingdom of God (that is, testifying to the truth 
of the gospel from what he had seen and experienced), and 
trying to persuade the Jews concerning Jesus, out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till evening: He 
made an exposition, or full statement, which consisted in his 
own testimony in favor of the kingdom of God, and in try- 
ing to persuade them that the kingdom ought to have come 
(by proofs drawn) out of the law and the prophets. Meyer 
and Alford object to the rendering “trying to persuade,” 
instead of “ persuading,” with no sufficient reason for their 
objection. 
Verses 24, 25.—Some were convinced, and some disbe- 
lieved. As they could not agree among themselves, they 
departed, after Paul had spoken one word. He ceased his 
instructions and testimony, and, finding that many rejected 
what he said, he closed the interview by citing one passage 
of Scripture: Well spake the Holy Svirit by (or through) Isaiah 
the prophet unto your fathers. 
Verses 26, 27.—The passage is very nearly as it is in the 
Septuagint, in Isaiah 6: 9, 10, and is more than once cited 
in whole or in part, in the New Testament, as in Matthew 
13:14, 15, in whole; in John 12:40; Mark 4:12; and in 
Luke 8:10, in part. Here it is used to denote the irrecep- 
tiveness of the Jews (looked at as a whole, and illustrated by 
those living at Rome). They would hear without under- 
standing, and see without perceiving, on account of their 
want of spiritual sensibility; and so they would not have 
eyes and ears and a heart and understanding, and be healed 
of their sin. Compare Romans 11: 25: “ Blindness in part 
is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in,” with verse 26 here, and with the first part of 
the eleventh chapter of Romans. 
Verse 28.—Be it known therefore unto you, that this salvation 
of God (which God has provided) is sent unto the Gentiles, and 
they will also hear. Therefore: That is, because you are so 
hard of heart, and blind (compare Acts 13:46, “Seeing ye 
thrust it [the word of God] from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles”). 
Verse 29, as it stands in the Authorized Version is, And when 
he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reason- 
ing among themselves—some being inclined to believe, some to 
reject the gospel. This verse does not appear in the text of 
the Revised Version, but only in its margin. It is not found 
in the oldest manuscripts, and a number of early versions. 
Verses 30, 31.—And he abode two whole years in his own hired 
dwelling, and received all that went in unto him. Own hired 
dwelling : The word “dwelling” only implies that a portion of 
a dwelling was hired by Paul. There he probably lived for 
a part of the time under a soldiers’ guard, and possibly for a 
time, after obtaining complete release from the charges laid 
against him, until he was ready to leave Rome; for we 


Greece again, and wrote the pastoral epistles. There is 
something which needs explanation in these verses, and 
which cannot be explained. Why does Luke break off so 
abruptly? It appears from 2 Timothy 4: 11, that Luke was 
with Paul when that epistle was written, and from these last 
verses, that he knew of him and probably was with him more 
than two years at Rome. We have here to resort to conjec- 
ture, and will only add that either, when Luke closed the 
book of Acts so called, Paul was yet at Rome, or that Luke 
intended to write a sequel and did not fulfill his intention for 
some unknown reason; whether this was because Paul lived 
but a short time after the two years, or because something 
which happened to himself prevented, no one can say. Many 
will feel, with the writer of these notes, that the book is, in a 
certain sense, unfinished. Luke leaves Paul at a point where 
no writer would be likely to leave the life of a friend. Per- 
haps he had intended to add a supplement or third book, a 
second book of Acts, but was prevented from completing his 
purpose by divine Providence. 





PAUL AT ROME. 


BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





believe that he left Rome for an interval, in which he visited |- 


of Rome seem to have been at all concerned about him— 

perhaps not even aware of his coming, or, indeed, that there 

was such aman. His arrival was to them only one of the 

trivial commonplaces of every-day life. 

The Rome to which the apostle now came, a prisoner in 

bonds, was the seat of a world-wide empire, and the centre 

of the civilization of the age. There was the throne of the 

Cresars, and Nero, the vilest of his kind, was the Emperor. 

Roman prowess held the unwilling nations in subjection from 

the Euphrates to the wide Atlantic, and from the Danube to 

the great Sahara; and Roman arms and arts, customs and 

religion, prevailed everywhere. 

The city had been enriched with the spoils of many con- 

quered nations, and on every hand was luxury, with its 

attendant vices,—avarice, debauchery and sensual pleasures,— 

which indeed constituted the daily life of the people. The 
arts were cultivated as never before, and they were made to 
minister to the vilest and most beastly lusts and passions, and 
an almost wholly unrestrained dissoluteness had taken the 
place of the simpler virtues of earlier times. The forms of 
religion were still maintained; sacrifices smoked upon the 
altars of the gods, and the shrines were thronged with wor- 
shipers, and the priests chanted hymns in the temples, But 
the religion of Paganism is wholly divorced from morality, 
and indeed, the so-called worship was in many cases the 
grossest and the most impure orgies. There were also schools 
of philosophy, chiefly of Grecian origin, which pretended to 
teach something called “virtue,” but their precepts were 
without authority, and the practices of the teachers gave the 
lie to their professions, and with the common people the 
sense of right and the claims of duty were almost absolutely 
unfelt and disregarded. Of this seething pool of moral cor- 
ruption, and charnel-house of spiritual death, a view is given 
in the beginning of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, written 
only a few years before. 

Rome’s material civilization had gone out with her con- 
quering armies to the remotest regions, and Roman law was 
proclaimed and recognized throughout the empire. The 
army had become aware of its power, which it did not hesi- 
tate to make effective, even in determining who should occupy 
the throne of the Cesars. 

But the sun of Rome’s glory had long ago passed its noon- 
day, and was now rapidly declining. The whole fabric of 
the empire was stricken through and through with incurable 
decay, and the end was surely approaching. 

Like most other peoples that had succumbed to the power 
of Rome, the Jews had their own “colony”’ in the imperial 
city—with its synagogues and appropriate ministries; and 
agreeably to their national temperament and usages, they 
were scrupulously zealous for the outward forms of their 
religion. There were also Christians there, some of them 
perhaps were among “the strangers of Rome, Jews and pros- 
elytes,” who had heard the gospel preached, and received 
their baptism, on the memorable day of Pentecost; but they 
were only a few and very little known; and if known at all, 
it was simply as a “sect,” “that everywhere is spoken 
against.” Such were the outward aspects of this memorable 
affair. 

But to the divine vision a very different aspect of the case 
was apparent. Paul came to Rome, with its effete civiliza- 
tion, its debauched social and private morality, and its mori- 
bund religion, bringing the seeds of a new and better life. 
Already the gospel had been preached and disciples gathered 
into churches in most parts of the empire; the time had now 
come to fix the centre of the Christian world at the world’s 
social and political metropolis, and God’s own and duly 
appointed agent for effecting that ‘work had come—bound 
indeed —“ the prisoner of the Lord ;” but the word of God 
was not bound. The leaven of the gospel had for some time 
been working among the city’s thousands; its action was now 
to be quickened, and from this central position its power was 
to go out to the ends of the world. 

Though Paul came to Rome as the apostle to the Gentiles, 
yet he first of all directed his attention to his fellow-country- 
men and co-religionists, still hoping that possibly, through 
this scattered remnant of the seed of Israel, the gospel might 
find its way to all men. And it was not till they had, like 
their kindred in other places, rejected the proffered grace. 
and perversely spurned the honor that was again urged upon 
their acceptance, that the final and fearful purpose was 
declared, “The salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, 
and they will hear it’ The issue was definitely made, and the 

















| only an insignificant affuir.: A number of prisoners sent by 
the governor of Judza, having appealed from the local tribn- 
nals to that of the emperor, after a six months’ voyage 
varied with shipwreck, and three months’ detention on a 
remote island, passed up the Appian Way to the imperial 
city, and were delivered by the military officer who had them 
, | in charge, to “the captain of the guard.” Since their land- 
ing at Puteoli there had been some intimations that the 
principal prisoner was not entirely unknown, nor without 
friends in Italy; for he immediately found brethren with 
>| whom he was permitted by the courteous centurion to remain 
a few days; and again, others met him at Appii Forum, and 
accompanied him into the city. But none of the great estates 








The coming of Paul to Rome was, as to its outward aspects, | 


breach was nevermore to be closed. 

3ut while the rulers among the Jews at Rome, as did thei: 
class everywhere, rejected the gospel, here also, as elsewhere, 
there were some that believed. Some seed fell into goox| 
ground, as well as some by the wayside and in stony places, 
and here, as always, the gospel proved to some a “savor of 
life unto life,” and to some a “savor of death unto death.” 
The preaching of Christ to the hitherto united worshipers 
at the synagogue became the occasion of a division among 
them, as is the usual result of preaching the word. Its earli- 
est fruit is not “peace on earth,” but “division,” and then 
it is often found that “a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” It is not that the word of God creates enmities, 
but rather it stirs up the wrath of sinful men to strive against 
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God ; just as the sun’s rays call ont unwholesome vapors in 
its beneficent work of beautifying and fructifying the earth. 
The gospel of Christ, although made the occasion for strifes 
and hatred, is to all who receive it a message of peace and 
good-will, and with such, its fruit is abundance of peace and 
righteousness forever. 

The Uhristians at Rome were already a recognized “sect” 
—perhaps not yet formally separated—a class of Jews aud 
proselytes who had heard and believed the gospel of the 
Hope of Israel. These livirig among other Jews and Gen- 
tiles were disliked, “spoken against” by both, but for wholly 
different reasons. Such is the attitude of ungodly men 
towards the children of God. Of this the disciples were 
forewarned by the Master: “If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own; but because ye are not of the 
world ., . therefore the world hateth you.” The world’s oppo- 
sition to the gospel is the necessary expression of the enmity 
of the carnal mind against God and his holiness, and this 
too is natural and also inexplicable. Any compromising of 
this antagonism must be made by concessions on the part of 
Christians, for the world will abate nothing, though it may 
conceal its malignity, and therefore we are warned that “the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God.” But ‘the 
enemies of the gospel are not agreed among themselves; for 
although both Jews and Gentiles at Rome agreed to “speak 
against” the Christians, the occasions of their dislikes were 
wholly unlike in the outward form, but the same in their 
essential ungodliness. 

Paul’s ministry of two years at Rome formed a fitting crown 
and triumph of his apostolic career. There, in the very 
centre of the hoary heathenism of the world, and among its 
decaying institutions, he set up the banner of the cross, and 
with the foresight of prophecy anticipated its final success. 
Though still “in bonds,” yet he effectually preached the gos- 
pel to all who came to him, and even the rough soldiers of 
the pretorian camp heard and accepted the glad tidings, 
while by his “ weighty” epistles he ministered to the distant 
churches, and, best of all, by them he bestowed inestimable 
benefit upon the churches of all times and countries. 

The Jews at Jerusalem rejected Christ and expelled Paul 
from their city and land, and for this their house was left 
to them desolate. When Paul came to Rome, that city 
became the metropolis of Christendom; and when the inevi- 
table social.and political dissolution of the empire came, 
there were still. present the living and life-giving forces of 
Christianity, by which not only was Europe saved from laps- 
ing into heathenish barbarism, but the whole world became 
potentially and prospectively the kingdom‘ of God and his 
Christ. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

By himself with a soldier that guarded him (v. 16). Not 
much privacy there. The constant presence of one whom 
we love may be very pleasant. A child seldom wants to be 
alone. There are friends who are never so contented apart 
astogether. But to be always under the eye of an enemy, or 
of one who watches us with suspicion, is intolerable. A 
young man of upright character, in the service of a great 
corporation, found himself—as was every other of the 
employees—shadowed by a detective, after a robbery from 
the office of thecompany. Wherever he went he was watched, 
although qbietly, and at a distance. He would hurry along 
the crowded street in the hope of getting out from under that 
eye; but when he looked back or across the way, he would 
find he had not escaped it. - As he leit his home in the morn- 
ing, he saw that he was still under surveillance. When he 
looked out from the window of his darkened room before 
retiring, he would catch a glimpse, by the street lamp, of the 
man who never deserted him. The consciousness of this 
unfailing companionship became torture. He went to the 
superintendent of the company, and told him that while he 
was innocent of any wrong-doing, and was willing to be put 
to any fair test, he could not stand being always watched in 
this way. It was more than human nature could bear. No 
one of us is ever alone. There is an eye always on us. (See 
Psalm 139: 7-12.) Is it the eye of an enemy, or of a friend? 
Are we under the constant watch of one whom we love and 
trust; or, of one against whom we have offended, and from 
whose presence we have reason to shrink? 

Ajter three days he called together those that were the chief of 
the Jews: and... said . . . brethren(v.17), Paul had his 
eye on his work, as faithfully as the Roman guard had his 
eye on his prisoner, The apostle’s mission was to preach 
Jesus; first to his brethren, then to the Gentiles. Nothing 
could make him forget this. In the dungeon at Philippi; 
on the stairs of the tower at Jerusalem ; before the king at 
Cesarea; chained to a soldier of the imperial guard at 
Rome,—he kept that mission always in view, and improved 
every moment for its prosecution. And his imprisonment 
was doubtless less irksome, through his activity for his Master 
and for those whom his Master loved. The best way of 
bearing a burden which we cannot be rid of, is by forgetting 
it in absorbing thought about something else. Brooding over 
onr troubles only increases their weight. Seeking to help 


our fellows, we lighten the pressure of our heaviest trials. 
It is well that household, and business, and professional 
duties, demand our attention and energies when we are most 
oppressed and worried. And when it seems that never was 
any sorrow like that which we are called to endure, we would 
do well to go out after, or to call in to us, some who need the 
help which we can give, and to exert ourselves in their 
behalf. Ministering to them, we may ourselves be sustained 
and refreshed. 

Because of the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain (v. 20). 
It is hard to suffer for well-doing and for right feeling. Yet it 
is better to suffer thus than for the opposite. And it is a 
very common thing to be sufferers because of our best inten- 
tions, or from being misunderstood by those whom we love. 
Every parent suffers thus when his child counts him harsh 
and unkind in denying him unlimited gratification, or resents 
his wise severity of discipline. How often one finds himself 
under censure by a friend because of an act or purpose 
of sincerest friendship. And every pastor, or teacher, or 
Christian worker in any sphere, is quite as liable to make 


“enemies, or provoke opposition, from fidelity to the right, 


as from evil speaking or doing. Acting for the highest wel- 
fare of those about us, we must not expect to be always free 
from their misconception and censure. For a time we may 
be bound with a chain for that which is their hope and desire 
—as well as ours. 
Persuading them ... from morning till evening (v. 23). If 
a subject has a man’s heart, he never tires of talking about 
it. If his soul is bent on convincing others of its truth, he 
will take time for his work. Merchants will talk all day long 
about buying and selling; so will politicians about politics. 
Many a lawyer gives more than one day to his argument in 
a single lawsuit. Yet how rarely do men give an entire day 
to the serious consideration of religious truth. It would 
seem, however, as if one day were not too long a time for the 
settling of a question which involves the interests of eternity. 
Paul evidently was of that opinion. So were some of the Jews 
who came to his lodgings at Rome. Were they mistaken? 
And some believed the things which were spoken, and some dis- 
believed (v. 24). It makes no difference who is the preacher, 
or what or how long is his sermon,—he cannot make his 
hearers believe him. The declaration of the truth is his 
duty ; the accepting or rejecting of his message rests with them. 
We may warn a child of the danger of leaning out of a win- 
dow, or of going on to thin ice, we may tell a young man of 
the peril of using intoxicating drinks, or of disregarding the 
laws of health in his eating, sleeping, or working; we may 
show piainly to an untise parent the inevitable consequences 
of his neglect or mistraining of his children; but unless he 
whom we address believes us, our words are wasted, and our 
efforts are of no avail. In the pressing of any truth, we can 
only make sure of faithful preaching. The belief of the 
hearers is not for us to force. 
Hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand (v. 26). 
To hear a thing is not necessarily to understand it. It may 
be in another language than ours. It may be concerning 
matters about which we are utterly ignorant. If the average 
member of a Christian congregation were asked to tell what 
he knew of the last sermon he heard, it would be found that 
he understood it but poorly. So of the scholar in the 
Sunday-school class: he does not understand all that his 
teacher tells of the lesson. Men of the world generally 
understand very little about the Christian religion; much as 
they hear of it. Our prayer should be, that we may not 
only hear but understand God’s truth; and that those who 
hear us declare it may understand what we say to them. 
And he abodé two whole years .. . preaching . . . and 
teaching . . . with all boldness(v. 30,31). Neither his pri- 
vations and annoyances nor the unbelief of those whom he 
addressed hindered the labors, or lessened the bold earnestness 
of Paul as a preacher and a teacher of Christiantruth. No 
matter if we are in sorrow or trouble; no matter if our best 
efforts seem put forth to no purpose; no matter if those 
who hear us refuse to believe our message;—it is for us 
with all earnestness, to be faithful and persevering, and 
loving in our ministry—to all whom we-may reach—in the 
name and in the spirit of Jesus. The work before us we 
must not neglect. God alone is responsible for the results 
of our service, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Paul at Rome; or, A Prayer Singularly Answered.—Of course, 
the class must be led over the plain lesson text first. In 
doing this, the teacher may well call attention to two things. 
1, The great earnestness of the apostle, as shown by his 
seizing every opportunity for preaching the gospel, both to 
Jews and to Gentiles. Soon after his arrival, he sends for 
the Jews, and fairly exhausts his powers of argument and 
persuasion on them. When that fails to produce the desired 
resulta, be continues undaunted to preach to Gentiles, as cir- 
cumstances allow, for two full years. As indicating, par- 
tially at least, the result of this ceaseless activity, read Phi- 
lippians 1: 13, where he says: “My bonds for Christ are 





manifest in all the palace (Cwsar’s palace) and in all other 


places.” Commentators agree that, taken with the context, 
this implies that the truth for which he was in bonds was 
proclaimed in all the pretorium. 2. Notice the almost 
invariable result of the proclamation of the gospel: some 
believed, some disbelieved. It has ever been thus. There 
are men who do not want to believe that which will abase 
their pride, or lower their self-esteem. No amount of argu- 
ment will convince them. Even the personal appearance of 
the risen Saviour failed to convince some of those who saw 
him in Galilee. For it is written of that gathering of the 
five hundred on a mount in Galilee, that, when they saw him, 
they worshiped; “but some doubted” (Matt. 28:17). The 
Jews as a people rejecting the gospel, the apostles all turned te 
the Gentiles. Yet, of the Gentiles, not all believed. Even 
in our day, there is no large Sunday-school in which all the 
scholars are professed Christians. Even though a powerful 
revival should visit such a school, there would, in all proba- 
bility, be some who would remain cold and indifferent. 

Having spent some time on the above points, let the 
teacher proceed to call attention to the fact that, fer many 
years, Paul had earnestly longed to be allowed to preach the 
gospel in Rome. For this he not only longed, but prayed 
as well. Two years before this he wrote to them, saying 
that in this matter he was “ making request (in prayer), if by 
any means now at length I might . . . come unto you” (Rom. 
1:10). Tothis prayer and desire God had given Paul an 
answer two years before, in prison in Jerusalem, as we have 
seen, And now, at last, the desire and prayer are fulfilled, 
and Paul is in Rome. Jews, Gentiles, ecclesiastics, civil 
rulers, waves and winds, and venomous beasts, all combined 
have failed to prevent the fulfillment of God’s promise. Ged 
said, “ To Rome Paul shall go,” and to Rome Pau! went. 

At this point, ask whether Paul wanted or expected to go 
tothe imperial city as a chained prisoner? Certainly it 
would only have been natural for him to prefer to gothere as 
a free man, at liberty to come and go as he chose. Humanly 
speaking, he would be able to accomplish far more for the 
good cause if he came free, than if he were marched into the 
city in chains. Paul’s early hope, and, very possibly, Paul's 
expectation after the promise given him in prison, were not 
at all that he should tread the streets of the capital marked 
with a felon’s badge. The fact is, God answered Paul’s 
prayer and fulfilled his own promise ina singular way. Had 
the apostle been disposed to grumble (which he was not; 
read Phil. 4: 11), he might have found fault with some show 
of reason. But, however much he may have been surprised 
at the way in which his prayer was answered, he was not 
rebellious. For a proof of this, read his words te the Philip- 
pians, within two years later. He then says: “But I would 
ye should understand, brethren, that the things which hap- 
pened unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance 
of the gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are manifest in all 
the palace, and in all other places; and many of the brethren 
in the Lord, waxing conlident by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speak the word without fear” (Phil. 1 : 12-14). 

However Paul may have felt on his first arrival in Rome, 
in the end, he realized that more good had been accomplished 
by him, as a chained preacher, than would have been brought 
about by him as a free preacher. What doubtless seemed to 
many to be a bane, proved to be a blessing. Now, from this 
experience of Paul, the scholars will readily draw a principle 
of universal application; namely, God often answers our 
prayers in unexpected ways. This is, however, to be expected, 
because we so often pray blindly. For example, many a dis- 
ciple has prayed “Make me more useful,” and the answer 
has been, sickness. Strange! for sickness seems te preclude 
the idea of service. Yet in many cases the sickness and cen- 
sequent chastening of spirit, were absolutely necessary to 
increased usefulness. Perhaps pride, perhaps self-sufficiency, 
ruled the heart of the petitioner, and these had to be abased 
before the prayer could be really answered. Or the prayer 
may have been one for “more holiness,” and the answer came 
in loss of fortune and wealth. Strange again, to the ordinary 
vision, but not at all singular, perhaps, to those who see beth 
sides of the curtain. For it may well be that in such cases 
there was danger that the deceitfulness of riches would 
choke the word and it become unfruitful, and before holiness 
there must come poverty. The Master once sent the disciples 
to the other side of the Sea of Galilee in a ship, and then 
allowed the wind to be contrary, so as to prevent their pre- 
gress. Yet this was allin love; for with favoring breezes 
they would indeed have sailed swiftly across, but all the 
blessed experiences recorded in Matthew 14: 22-33 would have 
been lost. (Do you look up the references? What do yeu 
suppose they are put here for?) It took Paul some time te 
find out that his imprisonment was really furthering the 
deepest desire of his heart; but in the meantime he was 
“content” with the mysterious will of his Master. So with 
us, though we may not just now see why God seems to answer 
our prayers so strangely, and allow the wind to be so “con- 
trary,” if we will only keep on toiling at the oar, as the disci- 

ples did, we shall soon find out why the answer has been 
what it is, and why a contrary wind was allowed to spring 
up. Moses, in Exodus 5: 22, 23, may not understand Ged’s 
way of carrying out his promise of Exodus 3:8. But he 





should not murmur on that account. God has far-reaching 
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plans, that cannot be suddenly perfected without injury irre- | 
parable. Let Moses wait awhile patiently, and by and by 
we shall read, “Then sang Moses and the children of Israel 
this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I will sing unto 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea” (Exod. 15:1). But 
what Moses saw, and what Paul saw, many thousands of 
God’s patient children have seen, even in this world, and all 
God’s people shall clearly see in that world where we see no 
longer through a glass, darkly, but face to face. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Paul Entering Rome.—The apestle’s company passed 
through one of the great gates in the city wall, and were in 
Rome. The centurion delivered his prisoners to the captain 
of the guard, whose work it was to receive and keep them 
safely until time for the trial of each. We do not know 
whether it was because of Julius’s kindness, er because of 
some message from governor or king in Czsarea, that the 
Roman captain did not put Paul in a prison-eell, nor keep 
him bound in camp or quarters with the other prisoners. 
Paul was allowed to live in a home of his own somewhere, 
but a soldier must be always with him, and fastened te his 
side by a chain. One man from the great army of the 
emperor's troops was on guard day and night, so that Paul 
was never quite alone. Do you think Paul would ever have 
tried te run away if there had been no soldier and no chain? 

Paul Telling his Story—Very soon after Paul got to 
Rome he began to desire to be at work again, getting 
acquainted and finding ways to talk to people. Was it only for 
company, because he was lonely in the great city? Why was 
it, do you think? He sent for the rulers of the synagogues, 
for some of the chief men in some of the rich families of Jews. 
Jewish families could be found everywhere and of course 
synagegues could. Paul talked to the Jews kindly, called 
them brethren, and said: I have never done anything against 
the ways of our fathers, but yet I was sent a prisoner from 
Jerusalem to Roman governors. They could not find any 
fault in me, and might have let me go. I asked to be tried 
before Cxsar, not because I had anything against my nation 
the Jews. I have sent for you to see you, and to speak with 
you, and to tell you why I wear this chain. Cannot you 
seem to see Paul’s earnest look as he lifted his hand, and they 
heard the sound of the chain as he held it up? The Jews 
answered him: We have not received any letters from Judea 
telling about you, nor have we heard the brethren say any 
harm of you; but we want to hear what you think about 
this new Way, something about these people called Chris- 
tians ; for we know that that way of thinking is everywhere 
spoken against. 

Paul Teaching of Jesus.—Oh, how glad he was to do that! 
He would have said, if anybody had asked the question: 
Yes, it is worth all my trials in so many courts, all my ship- 
wreck and troubles, all my weary journeys, to be here in this 
great city in a quiet home of my own, even with a chain on 
and waiting for trial, and have a chance to tell the Jews 
about Christ my Master. So Paul named a day for the Jews 
to come and hear what he had to say. They came. in the 
morning, and he began. Now do you suppose he said: I 
Paul believe so and so, and you ought to think just as I do? 
Qh, ano! even Jesus himself did not talk in that way. When 
Jesus once walked along the road with two men who were 
wondering about him, and again when he sat with his disci- 
ples and ate with them, he began with what Moses had writ- 
ten about his coming, and what the prophets had said, and so 
he made it plain. Paul had been taught by the Lord him- 
self; he remembered how his Master did; he knew the Jews 
believed in all the writings of Moses and in the words of the 
prophets. (Prophets were men whom God taught to know 
what would come to pass hundreds of years afterwards, and 
the Jews honored them and read their words and Moses’ law 
in their synagogues.) Paul took the Jews’ own Scriptures, 
the very same that we have now in the Old Testament, and 
he showed them how those Scriptures taught in words and 
in pictures that Christ should come—he whom Paul called 
the hope of Israel. So he taught all day long, from morn- 
ing until evening, they asking questions and he answering, and 
perhaps rolling and unrolling a scroll of parchment to show 
them the very words. Then he told them how Christ, the 

expected one, had come and died to save sinners; and he 
tried to persuade them to believe on Jesus as their Saviour. 

The Jews Disagreemmg.— Did the Jews believe Paul? Some 
of them did, but some did not. Some thought it an idle 
story, and did not care to know if Paul spoke truly, and they 
disputed among themselves. Then he told them something 
which ought to have proved that God showed one of his 
prophets, seven hundred years before, just how they would 
act when they heard of Christ. It is told many times in the 
New Testament that some will hear who do not want to 
understand, that they will close the eyes and ears of the 
mind lest they might have to believe, and be converted, 
changed, made to turn from wicked ways which they love. 
Are there any such now? Explain “salvation,” “safety,” 


sake.” Paul said our golden text to the Jews, declaring that 
the salvation they refused was sent to the Gentiles also, and 
that they would be willing to hear. 

Two Years Preaching and Teaching.—Nobody hindered 
Paul from telling all who came how to have this salvation. 
He was in “his own hired house.” We do not know who 
paid the rent, but one who had cared for so many churches 
as Paul had, would not be left to want. There were busy 
days when many came and went; and some lonely hours and 
long nights, and then Paul wrote letters to far-off friends. 
Do you remember the verse we once learned, “All things 
work together for good”? To whom? Paul found it true 
in Rome. Many there he taught of Christ; the soldiers 
heard and saw him as he prayed; one by one they car- 
ried the glad news of salvation to the emperor's palace, for 
afterwards, in Paul’s letters, we read how he sent words of 
love to the saints in Cxsar’s household. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T love to tell the story.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
* Repeat the story o’er and o’er.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


(v.16.) Give a general description of ancient Rome. 


Who was captain at this time? 
upon the Roman prisoner? 


his explanation? (vs. 17-20.) 


Jews at this time. 


position and doctrine? (vs. 21, 22.) 


now realized? (v.23; Acts 23: 11.) 


recognized ? 
in this lesson? Name the books in each division. 
Paul use these Scriptures? (Acts 17:3.) Into what twe 
(v. 24.) 
(Matt. 7 : 24-27.) 
discourse a prophecy of Isaiah? (v. 25.) 
show his reverence for the Scriptures in his manner o 
introducing the quotation? How 
interpretation of this Scripture? (2 Pet. 1: 20, 21.) 


(vs. 26, 27; Isa. 6: 9, 10.) 





“the salvation of God,” “to be saved from sin for Jesus’ 


What favor was shown to Paul upon his arrival at Rome? 


What was the official duty of the captain of the guard? 
What restraint was placed 
How soon did he explain his 
position to the Jews of Rome? What are the four points of 
Who are meant by the chie/ 
of the Jews? Give, approximately, the number of Roman 
In what respect is this nation brought 
into unfavorable contrast with the Roman in Paul’s explana- 
tion? What did these Jews know concerning Paul, his 
How was his vision of 
the night following his examination before the Sanhedrin 
What is the distine- 
tion between expounding, testifying, and persuading? Under 
what three heads were the Old Testament Scriptures 
Under what two divisions are they gathered 
How did 


classes has the preaching of Ged’s word ever divided men’ 
Unto what did Jesus liken these two classes? 
What induced Paul to add to his long 
How did he 


did he know the 
How 
does his quotation differ from the prophecy in Isaiah? 
Under what circumstances and 
with what reference was that prophecy first spoken? How 
many times is it found queted in the New Testament? 


quoted? What is its great lesson to us? (Rom, 11 ; 20-22.) 
What other prophets used the same descriptive figures? 
Was the blindness of the Jews a penalty meted out by Ged, 
or the inevitable consequence of abuse of religious privilege ? 
How does God deal with all who reject his salvation? 
(v. 28.) What is the last inspired record of this congrega- 
tion of Jews? (v.29.) For what purpose did God grant 
Paul such complete liberty while in bonds? (vs. 30, 31.) 
Complete his history so far as it may be gathered from 
other sources. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Pavt’s MEETING wiTH THE Jews.—In sending for the 

chief men of the Jewish colony, Paul did what would natu- 

rally be done, under similar circumstances in the East to-day. 

In most cases, the supreme government treats the Jewish 

community as a community, levying, for instance, a definite 

amount of taxation upon the whole community, and leaving 

the question of how much each individual must pay, to the 

decision of the heads of the community. Paul’s act, there- 

fore, in sending for “those that were the chief of the Jews,” 

was to settle the question of his relationship to the whole 

community of the Jews in Rome. 

This was a more important question than we of the West 
can realize at first. Should Paul not be recognized as a mem- 
ber of the community—should he be regarded as a Jew under 
the ban, or excommunicated—his chance for usefulness in 

the community would, as we learn from the Talmud, be prac- 

tically annihilated. The moment that the anathema was 
pronounced against him, he would be forbidden “to instruct 
others, or to be himself instructed by others.” Jews would 
be forbidden to have any business transactions with him, and’ 
in general to have anything more to do with him than would 
suffice to prevent him from perishing. The ban wasa lighter 
condemnation which set the condemned in the position of a 
mourner, and commanded also a certain isolation, others being 
forbidden to sit nearer than four cubits to him. The ban 
lasted for a period of thirty days; if at the end of that time 
repentance was shown, it was then loosed; if not, a farther 
ban of thirty days was imposed ; if the condemned continued 
obdurate during the second ban, the anathema was pronounced 
against him. Thereafter, it would be only possible to reach 
those Jews who were content to run the risk of excommuni-' 
cation on their own part. 


“THe Customs or ovr Farners.”—Jewish popular 
religion contained a great deal more than was laid down in 
the Old Testament. The oral law, which comprehended a 
vast body of ritual details binding upon all Israelites and 
extending to the minutest details of life, was said to have 
been given to Moses on Mount Sinai, together with the writ- 
ten law, and to have been handed down to Talmudic times 
by an unbroken chain of tradition. It was as criminal in the 
eyes of a Jew to violate these traditional precepts and cus- 
toms, as to violate a Bible principle. How binding upon the 
conscience these traditional customs were, may be guessed 
from the story of a rabbi, who being cast into prison, and 
having only as much water allowed him as would suffice for 
the ablution of his hands, or for drinking, but not for both, 
decided to use the water for the ceremonial ablution, and to 
endure the pangs of thirst during the whole time of his 
imprisonment. 

“THe Jews ... HAD GREAT REASONING AMONG THEM- 
SELVES.”—These words, though omitted by the Revised 
Version, are thoroughly in accord with what the Jews 
would do. A great part of the Talmud is composed of 
question and answer, and of the learned discussiogs of the 
rabbis over the most intricate details of interpretation. A 
debate on the Messianic hope, far too long to quote here, is 
preserved in the Talmud, and may be found in English, in 
an abbreviated form, in the appendix to Edersheim’s Life 
of Jesus the Messiah. A few sentences may be quoted as a 
specimen: “Rabh maintains that all the limits of time 
as regards the Messiah are past, and that it now only depends 
on repentance and good works when he shall come. To this 
Rabbi Samuel objected; but Rabh’s view was supported by 
Rabbi Eliezer, who said that if Israel repented they would 
be redeemed, but if not, they would not be redeemed. To 
which Rabbi Joshua added that in the latter case God would 
raise over them a king whose decrees would be hard, like 
those of Haman, when [i. ¢., and then] Israe) would repent, 
. . « Rabbi Chanina remarked that the Son of David would 
not come till after fish had been sought for, for the sick, and 
» | not found, according to Ezekiel 32: 14 in connection with 
Rabbi Chamma, the son of Rabbi Chanina, 
said that the Son of David would not come till the vile 
dominion over Israel had ceased, appealing to Isaiah 18: & 
7.... Rabbi Simla, in the name of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of 
Rabbi Simeon, said that the Son of David would not come 
till all judges and rulers had ceased in Israel, according to 
Zephaniah 3: 11, 12.” And so the discussion goes on, quot- 
ing Scripture and tradition, and citing, ameng other legends, 
the story, mentioned before in this column, of how the Messiah 
sits at the gate of Rome, binding up the wounds of the 
unfertunate, yet loosening only one bandagw at a time, lest 


? | Ezekiel 29: 21. 
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TWENTY YEARS IN CONGRESS.* 


The authoritative history of the American civil war 
is perhaps still to be written. The Count of Paris’s his- 
tory will cover the military side of the contest; but the 
final political record has not yet appeared. Greeley’s 
history gives in its first volume a full account of the 
anti-slavery struggle, which is described more fully but 
less readably in Vice-President Wilson’s “ Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America.” Draper's work is solid 
and quite impartial, but was written without long study. 
Jefferson Davis's “ Rise and Fall of the Government of 
the Confederate States,” and A. H. Stephens’s “The 
War between the States,” are the leading Southern 
authorities. The latter, in particular, is the fullest and 
ablest presentation of the Calhoun theory that has yet 
appeared, But all these, and many other similar works, 
together with the numerous government publications, 
must be considered as material toward a probable future 
work that shall describe the great contest, in both its 
political and its military aspect, with judicial impar- 
tiality and historical perspective. 

This important department of the world’s political 
history has received a number of accessions from the 
pens of members of Congress, who were in a position to 
write as observers, and some of whom, at least, could 
say: “Allof which I saw, and a great part of which I 
was.” Mr. Wilson’slong record we have already mentioned. 
Mr. Greeley was once a member of the House, and was 
closely concerned with politics all his life, finally becom- 
ing a presidential candidate. The complete works of 
Charles Sumner, in twelve volumes, with his life and 
letters in two volumes, bear upon this period. Ex-Con- 
gressman George W. Julian has written a volume of 
“ Political Recollections ;” the Hon. S. 8S. Cox is the 
author of “Eight Years in Congress,” and is now writ- 
ing a review of the period from 1855 to the present year; 
and the Hon. Edward McPherson, long clerk of the 
House of Representatives, has prepared a “ Political 
History of the United States of America during the 
Great Rebellion, and the Political History of the United 
States of America during the Period of Reconstruction.” 
We also cite President Buchanan’s vindication of his 
administration ; Curtis’s life of Buchanan; President 
Johnson’s volume of speeches; Mr. George E. Baker’s 
edition of Secretary Seward’s complete works (especially 
the fifth volume: “The Diplomatic History of the Civil 
War in America,” with Seward’s diary); President Gar- 
field’s works, in two volumes; Thurlow Weed’s life and 
autobiography; Dr. Dix’s “Memoirs of John Adams 
Dix,” and the Hon. John Bigelow’s forthcoming selec- 
tion from Samuel J. Tilden’s writings. 

The latest, and in many ways one of the most interest- 
ing, of volumes of this general class is the first install- 
ment of James G. Blaine’s “ Twenty Years in Congress.” 
Now that the heat and glitter of the political campaign 
of 1884 are things of the past, it is possible to examine 
the work impartially, and to consider it as a part of the 
literature of which we have been speaking. Of Mr. 
Blaine’s personal and parliamentary knowledge it is not 
necessary to speak; probably he knows more living 
American politicians than does any other Congressman 
of his time, and his memory is proverbially full and 


* Twenty Years 





in Congress, from Lincoln to Garfield; with a review 


the eventa which led to the political revolution of James G. 
Vol. I, 8vo, leather, pp. xv, 64 Norw Conn.: 
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enduring. He here attempts the difficult task of writing 
contemporary history, without the freedom of the diary 
form. In the nine first chapters of the book he gives a 
general survey of the political history of the country 
previous to the election of 1860, as bearing especially 
upon the question of slavery. He writes, of course, as 
an ardent Republican and protectionist; but on the 
whole, with party fairness. We think his estimates of 
Clay, Calhoun, and Webster—three names demanding 
much skill in their consideration—as adequate and trust- 
worthy as those of a strong partisan, disagreeing in some 
points with all of them, could well be. Upon Calhoun 
his verdict is no more severe than that of the German 
historian of American politics (von Holst), in his life of 
the great Southern statesman. Again, Mr. Blaine’s esti- 
mate of Webster is substantially that given by Webster’s 
latest biographer, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, as against 
both his worshipers and his vilifiers. 

After 1860, in Mr Blaine’s notices of those associated 
with him in Congress, appears the great defect of the 
book—its tone of undue, and often undeserved, compli- 
ment. Dozens of politicians of both parties are hon- 
ored with eulogistic epithets which ought to be reserved 
for men like Burke, Pitt, Fox, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, 
Bismarck, Cavour, Gortschakoff, or Thiers. After all, 
the number of those entitled to epithets of the highest 
praise is not ideally large. Yet we find in a few con- 
secutive pages such expressions as, “an imposing 
array of talent, statesmanship, and character;” “a 
complete mastery of pure English ;” “ models for clear- 
ness of statement, accuracy of reasoning, felicity of 
expression, moderation of tone;” “ produced a wide- 
spread and prodigious effect on public opinion, and left 
an indelible impression on the history of the country ; ” 
“no man has ever enjoyed, among his associates of all 
parties, a more profound confidence, a more cordial 
respect, a warmer degree of affection;” “in speech 
irresistibly charming; ” “united in his person the best 
blood of the South and the North;” “the House was 
filled with able men;” “upon all political questions an 
authority ;” “in affluent and exuberant diction never 
surpassed in either branch of Congress, unless, perhaps, 
by Rufus Choate;” and so on. Final history is not 
written in this easy provincial way. Had Mr. Blaine 
carefully read Emerson’s essay on The Superlative, and 
applied it, this volume would have made fewer warm 
friends for the author, but would have possessed greater 
permanent value. 

The literary style of the work is, in other respects, 
excellent. Mr. Blaine is an old journalist, and he writes 
fluently and readably. His English is better than that 
of most of the writers we named at the beginning of this 
review ; and his chapters are almost always interesting. 
He will please the learned, and instruct the unlettered ; 
the winsome quality of his spoken words is not lost in 
the printed page. The work with which “Twenty Years 
in Congress” at once suggests comparison, is Benton’s 
well-known “ Thirty Years’ View.” In brilliancy and 
distinctly literary merit, Mr. Blaine easily surpasses his 
predecessor, who lacked both. The absence of quvta- 
tions from speeches and documents—which Benton 
freely gave—promotes the movement and unity of this 
late work. The two will give a connected political his- 
tory of the United States for more than fifty years; 
and the latter is really deserving of greater favor than 
its predecessor, 

The volume is well printed, and is accompanied by 
thirty steel portraits, mostly grouped together That of 
the author is true to life. Of the others, the least suc- 
cessful are those of Sumner and Hendricks. 





T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh have done much to 
make the noted works of the Continental theologians 
familiar to the English-speaking theological world. But 
besides the Foreign Theological Library, with its series 
of translations for the professed theologian, the same 
firm publish a series of Handbooks for Bible Classes, 
adapted to the wants of students of a humbler grade. 
This series consists now of twenty-two volumes, ranging 
in subject from commentaries on the Bible, to exposi- 
tions of the Westminster Confession, and histories of 
Christian missions. The latest addition to the series is 
Palestine : its historical geography, with a topographical 
index and maps, by the Rev. Archibald Henderson. 
This is, on the whole, a commendable exposition of 
biblical geography, in its historical development. It is 
based almost entirely upon the results of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’s survey, and in this it has an advan- 
tage over most other popular manuals. As was to be 
expected, however, too much dependence is placed upon 
the identifications of Captain Conder; and in some 





cases there is more dexterity shown in evading a diffi- 





cult topographical question than in fairly meeting it. 
Nor is the work entirely free from errors of compilation. 
“Taneter,” which “some translate... by ‘ Holy Land’” 
(p. 13) was not, as asserted, the ancient Egyptian name 
of Palestine; but of the Sinaitic peninsula (or, as some 
think, the whole peninsula of Arabia), and the name 
Ta Neter (literally, Divine Land) can mean nothing else 
than “Holy Land.” The book is written, of course, 
primarily for the author’s countrymen ; hence the stand- 
ards of comparison in geographical details are chiefly 
Scottish. It is perhaps also due to the present theo- 
logical atmosphere in Scotland, that certain traditional 
views are dropped without remark and without apology, 
as when “ Babel” is translated “Gate of God,” without 
reference to the different etymology suggested by the 
Hebrew writer at Genesis 11:9. In spite, however, of 
the flaws here noted, this volume is worth commending 
to the attention of the Sunday-school teacher. It is 
practically a popular condensation of the results of the 
English survey of Western Palestine; and its faults and 
excellencies are largely the faults and excellencies of 
the Quarterly Statement and the Memoirs. (12mo, 
maps, pp. 221. New York: Scribner and Welford.) 


Except in title and in subject there is little resem- 
blance between James Parton’s Cupiains of Industry 
and Samuel Smiles’s Men of Invention and Industry, 
which, by a literary coincidence, have recently come 
from the press together. Mr. Parton’s book is a chatty 
series of model biographies, written in the facile style 
of the author, and (occasionally, though seldom) tinged 
with the author’s negative religious views. As the 
nearly fifty biographies composing the volume were 
written originally for various juvenile and other popular 
magazines, it is hardly necessary to say that the articles 
are at once brief and popular in style, and that they are 
not overcrowded with details. Dr. Smiles’s book is 
different. It includes twelve chapters, chiefly biographies 
but partly narratives of the growth of particular indus- 
tries. These articles are crammed with details, and grace 
of style is sacrificed at the shrine of a mechanical com- 
pleteness. Mr. Parton’s volume is a book for the 
general reader; Dr. Smiles’s will chiefly be read by 
young men who have a liking for mechanical pursuits. 
Th's difference in style is exaggerated by the typography 
of the books; Dr. Smiles’s page seems disagreeably 
crowded when contrasted with Mr. Parton’s. (Parton. 
16mo, pp. v, 398. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25.—Smiles. 12mo, pp. v, 382. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 1.50. Franklin Square 
edition. Price, 20 cents.) 


Fiction has its legitimate province in literature, but 
we think that fiction oversteps its proper bounds when 
it comes to us in the shape of Letters from Heil, even if 
these are recommended to the reader by the great 
authority of George Macdonald. The hell which these 
letters portray is not the gross place of torment which 
the medieval preachers painted, but is such a hell as 
consorts with the mild theology of the noted novelist 
who writes the preface to the volume. Desire and 
remorse—the persistence of selfishness—are the fire and 
the worm of this new Inferno. There is a good deai 
that is biblical, and a good deal that is unbiblical, in the 
volume; but we see no evidence that these letters will 
supersede the Bible as an authority on penal escha- 
tology. (12mo, pp. ix, 348. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. Price, $1.00.) 


To the yet meagre list of books of devotion wholly 
scriptural is to be added the little volume, Datly Portion, 
a text-book for every day in the year. This book is 
constructed on 4 somewhat similar principle to that of 
Daily Comfort, mentioned a week or two ago. The 
chief thought for each day is given in a single selected 
text, with the important word in italic, while the illus- 
trative texts are given in full below, in smaller type, snd 
with corresponding words and phrases in italic. This 
method has the advantage of indicating at once the cen- 
tral thought of the selected texts, and of affording a 
daily demonstration of the unity of Holy Scripture. 
(18mo, pp. 382. Philadelphia: Reformed Episcopal 
Publication Society.) 


Under the nondescript title of Zompkyns and Other 
Folks is gathered a small collection of tales, by P. Dem- 
ing, which have already appeared in The Atlantic aud 
other magazines. The writings of this author are Gis- 
tinguished by a certain combination of h»mer and 
pathos, which make them pleasant companions for a 
railway or a steamboat journey. The present coilection 
of seven stories is published in excellent shape for 
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pocket use. The humor of the book, however, is not 


always free from objection on the ground of good taste. 
(Small 16mo, pp. 223. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is a pity that the valuable series of papers now in 
course of publication in Funk and Wagnalls’ Homiletic 
Review, from the pen of Professor Stuckenberg, on the 
Current Religious Thought of Modern Europe, should 
be disfigured by the systematic misspelling of German 
words. Inthe April number the syllable dich, which 
occurs over and over again, is uniformly changed into 
lieb or leib, und becomes en, etc. It is asking a good 
deal from a reader to expect him to recognize the familiar 
Sittlichkeit in such a compound as Silthebkeit. 


Dr. Ward of The Independent, now absent in Meso- 
potamia with the Wolfe Expedition, sends to The Inde- 
pendent an interesting description of the (so-called) 
Tower of Babel. He thus describes the ruins of the 
great tower built by Nebuchadnezzar: “It is a yellow 
wall of compact and unalterable brick-work, thirty- 
seven feet high and twenty-eight broad, and half as 
thick. It is cracked along the middle from the top to 
the bottom, as if burst asunder by lightning. At the 
side of its base is what most astonishes the writer— 
immense ragged blocks of brick-work, each weighing 
many tons, mo!ten and vitrified into compact black stone, 
showing only here and there the traces of the original 
layers. Brick and cement have all been lost together in 
solid rock. There lie in confusion these huge masses, 
tumbled on one another, and thrown down the hill, and 
rolled into the plain. What possible conflagration could 
have ever melted such masses of brick? Or, having 
meited and solidified them, what force could have broken 
them into these enormous jagged fragments?” Of 
course, this is not the Tower of Babel described in Gene- 
sis, but an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar tells us that 
there was an old ruin on the hill before this tower was 
built, and this agrees well with the story of Genesis. 


In reply to President Eliot’s defense of Harvard’s 
. practical abandonment of the traditional college curricu- 
lum, President James McCosh, of Princeton, has pub- 
lished a ringing rejoinder, entitled The New Depart- 
ure in College Education, which has the merit of being 
the best brief defense of classical education which the 
controversy has yet produced. In response to the stock 
cry for freedom in choosing studies, President McCosh 
shows that under the present system the student is free 
to choose his department of study; but, he asks, that 
choice once made, is the student’s farther freedom not 
limited by the choice itself? Is a student, for instance, 
who has chosen the medical profession, to be allowed to 
give up the study of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and 
materia medica, and to substitute for these French, Span- 
ish, music, and dancing? Granted on such terms, the 
degree of M.D. would be not only valueless, but mean- 
ingless. The same is true with regard to the Arts degree. 
As given by reputable colleges, this has acquired a defi- 
nite meaning and a recognized value. Under the new 
regulations which President Eliot wishes to introduce at 
Harvard, no man can tell what it means, and the value 
of Arts degrees from Harvard will therefore be seriously 
depreciated. There are plenty of facilities in this coun- 
try for the study of Spanish and Italian, modeling in 
clay, and wood-carving, for those who prefer those studies 
to Latin and Greek, and there is no moral objection to 
giving fitting degrees for proticiency in these. But there 
isa strong objection to giving a recognized classical 
degree to those who have never studied the classics. No 
man is compelled to study Greek unless he wants to do 
so; and the attempt to capture the Arts degree for the 
miscellaneous studies which properly lie outside of the 
college curriculum can only be considered as an attempt 
to secure the prestige of classical education without the 
fact of it. President McCosh’s pamphlet is published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons at the price of fifteen cents. 


It is a noteworthy fact that just at the time when a 
few presumptuous theorists are asserting that the Old 
Testament has lost its hold upon Christian people, a new 
agency for the more thorough study of the Old Testa- 
ment has been established in America, and is meeting 
with a success which, a year or two ago, would have 
been deemed impossible. As recently as the beginning 
of 1881 the first experimental work of what is now the 
American Institute of Hebrew was undertaken. The 
originator of the movement was Professor W. K. Harper 
of Baptist Union Theological Seminary, to whom also 





belongs the credit of carrying the enterprise to its present 
state of successful accomplishment. The Correspond- 
ence School of 1881, with its early membership of 
twenty, has now attained to a membership of six hun- 
dred ; and it now stands in the midst of a group of four 
summer schools of Hebrew, each of which affords 
opportunities for regular courses in Hebrew and the cog- 
nate languages, under the leadership of recognized 
scholars in each department. By the new constitution 
the control of the Institute has been placed in the hands 
of Hebrew professors in the various colleges and semi- 
naries of the United States, thus placing the government 
of the enterprise upon a representative basis. Of the 
four schools of the Institute, one will be held in Phila- 





delphia, from June 4 to July 21. This will provide, 
besides the regular courses in Hebrew, special courses 
in Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, and Assyrian, under the 
leadership respectively of Professor Harper, the Rev. 
W. W. Lovejoy, Professor J.G. Lansing, and Professor 
J. P. Peters; with special lectures by Professor W. 
Henry Green, Professor F. A. Gast, and the Rev. Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull. Similar schools will be held for 
New England at New Haven (June 30 to July 25); for 
the Chicago district, at Morgan Park (July 21 to August 
15), and for Chautauquans at Chautauqua (August 4 to 
August 31). The ordinary courses of Hebrew are four: 
The Beginners’, the Intermediate, the Progressive, and 
the Advanced. The Correspondence and Summer 
schools thus provide facilities for students of every degree 
of culture, from the private Christian who wishes to 
study the Old Testament in the original, to the minister 
who wishes to increase his knowledge of the sacred 
tongue. The two magazines of the Institute, The Old 
Testament Student and Hebraica, fill a place hitherto 
unoccupied in the American field, and are of great 
value to students of Hebrew. Professor W. R. Harper, 
of Morgan Park, Illinois, is principal of the schools of 
the Institute, and to him all inquiries regarding the 
work of the Institute may be addressed. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_————————— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 
Kansas, state, at Fort Scott............ccccesccsseesesssesecees May 12-14 
West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg............. ..-+. .;+-May 27, 28 
Ohio, state, at New Philadel] phia............... ccccsseeeseeeee June 2-4 
Wyoming Territory, territorial, at Laramie City......... June 2-4 
Dakota, territorial, at Aberdeen .............00..ssscceseeeseees June 2-4 
New York, state, at Binghamton.............scsse-sesesesees June 9-11 
Colorado, state, at Camon City.......c00+scsccce scree sescesees June 9-11 
Towa, state, at Newton. ............ccccorssscerseseresseseeseenes June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Faribault.............cccccsescsses sarees June 23-25 
Indiana, state, at Lafayette. ...........ccsesccccccesescseceres June 23-25 
Teme, CHORD, G6. Mai Rerncrcscncccinsiccccveccccrcessoccconbossesi July 21-23 
Georgia, state, at Rome ..........-...s00 spindaowecaiditianseie July 22-24 
Kentucky, state, at Mt. Sterling..............c00sssessees August 18-20 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............ October 20-22 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
PLACES. 


Given a log-cabin school-house in a godless neighbor- 
hood and an American Sunday-school Union missionary 
with God’s help will usually produce a prosperous 
Sunday-school in three months, and a prosperous church 
in three years. Given a few half-indifferent church mem- 
bers in an out-of-the-way town on the western frontier, 
and one of the denominational Sunday-school workers 
will speedily prepare the way for a school and church of 
his own denomination, The flood of immigration, the 
people’s early religious training, the absence of the 
grosser forms of superstition, al] help the Sunday-school 
workers in even the most out-of-the-way places of 
America; in the out-of-the-way places of Europe all is 
different. Old-time ignorance, prejudice, apathy, pov- 
erty, have to be met. Again and again the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association is brought up standing before 
these latter obstacles. Many times it has overcome them. 

The Association’s last meeting was largely occupied in 
reports from the more out-of-the-way places in its field 
of work. Here are some of the interesting facts brought 
out then: 

In Slavonia, that little kingdom of Austro-Hungary, 
a farmer of Unlynavik carries on a successful Sunday- 
school under the auspices of the Association. There are 
now in Slavonia six Protestant mission stations, and 235 
Protestant believers, scattered through thirteen towns 
and cities,—believers who should be visited four times a 
year, instead of once, as is the case now. The expense 
of traveling is the obstacle. Prayer-meetings are held 
in some places. The youth of Silesia, a neighboring 
province of south-eastern Prussia, are almost uncivilized. 


A Sunday-school is greatly needed there, and a corres- 
pondent of the Association hopes soon to start one, 
From Klobuck in Moravia, and Prague in Bohemia, 
come thanks for gifts of Sunday-school papers, The Sun- 
day School Times, Peloubet’s Notes, etc., as well as for 
the library book Saved at Sea, which has been trans- 
lated into Bohemian. This has been a prosperous year 
for both those schools. 

Turning southward, the report comes that the Sunday- 
school at Monsurra, in Egypt, under the care of the Rev, 
Mr. Finney and his wife, has made great progress during 
the two years of its existence. About twenty-six girls, 
thirty-one boys, and ten men are in attendance. Among 
them are Jews, Copts, Syrians, and Muhammadans. They 
sing well, and recite passages of Scripture. One of the 
teachers holds a prayer-meeting on Wednesday after- 
noon for the elder girls; and on Thursday evening Mr. 
Finney conducts a Bible-class for young men,—open, 
however, to all who desire to attend it. 

Sunday-schools are progressing greatly in Natal Col- 
ony also. The children are much interested, and there 
are large Bible-classes, especially of older girls, who dis- 
play considerable progress in powers of thought. A 
box of books, etc., sent by the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association to Miss Tyler, has been of great value to the 
German missionaries, who exhibit a bright example of 
exceedingly happy, whole-hearted consecration while 
suffering many persecutions, and often obliged to flee 
from Zululand and surrounding provinces. 

Likewise from Smyrna in Turkey, from Bombay, from 
Belgium, and from many other remote quarters, come 
earnest testimonies to the worth of the Association’s 
work. Its chief fields of labor are in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain ; but its influence is also being widely 
felt in all the emphatically out-of-the-way places of the 
old world. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—After a thorough canvass of the best dates for their 
state convention, the Sunday-school workers of Iowa 
have decided to hold it June 16-18, a date which does 
not seem to conflict with that of any other state 
convention. Newton, the place of meeting, is centrally 
located, twenty-five miles east of Des Moines, on the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. It is hoped 
that this coming convention ‘may be a Sunday-school 
gathering of even more than usual interest ; and toward 
that end eminent Sunday-school workers, both in and 
out of the state, are being secured to address the various 
sessions of the convention. _ 

—In addition to the district Sunday-school conventions 
already held this ‘spring by State Secretary E. Payson 
Porter of Pennsylvania, the following district conven- 
tions have been arranged for and are published at Mr. 
Porter’s request: The sixth district, at Lewisburg, 
May 5, 6; the fifth district, at Altoona, May 14, 15; the 
tenth district, at McKeesport, May 26, 27; the ninth 
district, at Brookville, June 2,3; the eighth district, at 
Meadville, June 9,10; the seventh district, at Ridgway, 
June 18, 19; the second district, at Wilkes Barre, June 
23, 24. Slight uncertainty exists as to the holding of 
one or two of these conventions, but for the most part 
they are definitely fixed upon. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—From Mississippi a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union reports that he entered the service 
in October, 1881, in Carroll County. In May, 1882, the 
secretary of the Sunday-school convention in that county 
reported twelve white schools and several colored schools 
organized by the missionary ; and one hundred Bibles 
and two hundred New Testaments distributed by him, 
and the convention strongly recommended him and his 
work, The next May the secretary reported forty-three 
schools existing in the county, of which thirty had been 
organized and fostered by the missionary. Now, in 
reviewing his work, that missionary is able to report a 
number of churches built by his Union schools, and that 
many of the scholars have confessed Christ in them, 


—Here are some as yet unpublished thoughts from a 
Presbyterian Sunday-school convention held in the Far 
West—Portland, Oregon—last fall. Do not say com- 
plainingly, “I cannot interest my boys.” Say, rather, 
“JT cannot interest my boys—but Christ in me, can.” 
The best teacher is, almost without exception, the 
most devoted teacher. The best superintendent in his 
teachers’-meeting does not insist on always giving his 
thoughts ¢o the teachers; he also gives close attention 
to the thoughts presented by the teachers, and empha- 
sizes the best of those thoughts. The scholars in each 
school should be instructed to some extent in the truths 





which are held to be of special importance by the 
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denomination to which the school belongs. 
To the best lesson-reviewing a very com- 
plete organization of the school is neces- 
sary. In all reviews an important cen- 
tral truth should prevail, and that truth 
should be brought out in the preceding 
teachers’-meeting. It should be such a 
truth as is capable of a personal applica- 
tion to each scholar present. This Oregon 
convention brought much help to Sunday- 
school workers throughout the state. In 
the words of a correspondent, the Rev. E. 
Trumbull Lee, of Portland: “It may be 
that Sunday-school conventions ip the East 
are shead of our Oregon convention in a 
right comprehension of the nature and 
methods of Sunday-school instruction, but 
they are certainly not in spirit, and ina 
hearty desire to find out and employ the 
best methods.” And the whole tone of 
the convention’s proceedings, whose fuller 
publication is impracticable from lack of 
space, is a demonstration of the truth of 
what he writes. 


EVANGELISM. 


—It was not only an interested but an 
earnest gathering of Christian workers that 
was called to a conference, Wednesday, 
March 18, under the auspices of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association, at 
Association Hall, Berkeley Street. The 
sessions covered the entire day. The 
thoughts of those present were all led in 
one direction,—to that vital subject of the 
Holy Ghost. Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., of 
Boston, spoke upon “The Work of the 
Holy Spirit in Regeneration ;” the Rev. 
A. B. Kendig, of Boston, upon “The Wit- 
nessing of the Holy Spirit;” the Rev. 
E. R. Drake, of Northfield, Massachusetts, 
upon “Inducement for Service; ” the 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, upon 
“The Ministry of the Holy Spirit in 
Relation to Christ;” the Rev. H. L. 
Hastings, of Boston, upon “The Work 
of the Holy Spirit in Relation to the 
Written Word ;” and the Rev. George R. 
Leavitt, of Cambridge, upon “The Work 
of the Holy Spirit in Convincing the 
World of Sin, of Righteousness, and of 
Judgment.” Some conventions are sim- 
ply discussions ; this convention was a sup- 
ploation from first to last. 

—More than three years ago, the Rev. 
F. E. Clark, then pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Portland, Maine, started 
a “ Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor,” that the many young people 
in his Sunday-school who’ had just become 
Christians might be drawn into active 
Christian work and relationship. Special 
devotional and business meetings of the 
young people were held, an organization 
effected, and a constitution adopted. Other 
churches saw what was being done to 
interest the young; the idea spread— 
through the city, through the state, through 
other states, beyond the limits of the 
United States. Last fall it was reported 
to the second annual conference of tlie 
Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor, held in Lowell, that there were 
already six hundred of these Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, at least one of 
them in Honolulu, and another in Foo- 
chow, China; two were also heard from 
in- Washington Territory. Evidently, 
moreover, the end is not yet, for the 
number of societies nearly doubled in 
1884, and there was a great gain in the 
total membership, which was reported at 
the Lowell conference to be nearly nine 
thousand, about one-half of the members 
being also church-members. The societies 
had, previous to that conference, been 
organized in twenty-two states and prov- 
inces, and in churches of nearly all the 
leading denominations, the Congregational 
churches, however, outnumbering the oth- 
ere. Copies of the conference report can 
be obtained of Mr. William H. Peaneli, 





Portland, Maine, and the report will sup- 
ply information to any who may contem- 
plate organizing societies in their own 
churches or Sunday-schools. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 18 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the nb- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 











Give your laundress James Pyle’s Pearline, 
and she will not ruin your clothes with soda, 
lime, etc., which many of them use to facili- 
tate the washing. 


A happy theught. Diamond Dyes are so 
perfect and so beautiful that it is a pleasure 
to use them, Equally good for dark or light 
colors, 10c. at druggists, Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Assists men- 
tal labor. Prof. Adolph Ott, New York, 
says of the Acid Phosphate: “I have been 
enabled to devote myself to hard mental 
labor, from shortly after breakfast till a late 
hour in the evening, without experiencing the 
slightest relaxation, and I would not now at 
any rate dispense with it.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Books for Reference 


Just Published. 
WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1500 [lustrations. 

Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, and 
trustworthy dicti y for tant use on the desk or 
in the traveling-bag. 

The Condensed is not a reprint, but an entirely 
new compilation on a oovel and original plan which 
allows more matter in the same space with the same 
type than any other dictionary. It is the latest, and 
its etymologies and definitions are thorough and accu- 
rate. 

Beside other valuable information, the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
proper names—a feature found in no other abridged 
dictionary. 

Sent by mall, 








post-paid, on receipt of $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Althongh recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies, 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, ts bound 
in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful and com- 
plete work of its kind ever issued from the American 
Press. 

The Handy Atlas contains among many valuabie 
features: 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the States, Commercial Map ef the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent 
Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the 








investors should read the 10 vopew Ley 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan,. ip this paper, the fourth week of 
every month. $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. New York office, us Broadway. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
LaresytLLe Pal. LADIEY SEMI- 
) NARY. Rev. T. R. EWING, Principal 





cane ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable infor free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address EK. Toureks, Boston. 
JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGBTON, N. J. J. Principal C. Alien, B.A. 
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West “Chestnut Street Institute, 4.,tome 
Young Ladies aad Little Girl, Twelfth year joe 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St, WesbFblladeiphie. | 
circulars address the e Prin, Mas. J. A. BOG 
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STAMMERING CURED. 


ESULTS PERMANENT. 
EO ht Kev. Bishop M.A. De Wolfe Howe 
was sadly affli with siammering, at times almost 
8) bless. Mr. Geo. W. Childs, pruprictor of the Pub- 
te Ledger ae OS cos end Bee others before and 
aher ones, and is much in in the aff 
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THREE GRAND | MAPS, 


BY PROF. H. S. OSBORN, vem Ne 
For the Lessuns to the eluse of this year. The 
WESTERN ASIA MAP. inciadi , Asia | ‘i nor, 
Sy ria, and ay oe to _ ion, Ur of Chaldees. 
te, Oh. by we BCK and ITALY, 
jusi’ publ publisied. ry ne Fm including Melita, 
Osborna’'s y #1 survey, Crete, Patmos, 
etc. en the errors of vam tes and Huwson, 
Smith and Grove, and oth ed from one map to 
another for ese two cover all the 
travel of St. m ovew material not pubiished 
in a seer oy manet ees pmportans Tables and the 


PA coer it iE Hi. 4 = ition of the laree 
v8 
Palestine. 3 by yf, @.00 


ft.,—and the smalie 
“The very best pers, the Atlantic.”—S, S. Times. 
The complete set at much lower prices. Address 
for fuller description, or maps, 


Oxford Map Publishers, Box 74, Oxford, 0. 


THREADS OF GOLD. | Four new Sunday-schoo! 

KING'S HIGHWAY, me sa mics OA 
quarter 

HELPING HAND. qiarverly raven. Sh ham plen 

mailed free. C. R. Bocktus, 137 Madison St. Chicago, Il) 


GREAT REDU CTION IN PRICE. 
mi. Text icus for the Primary Class now 
y for By Quarter. Price, per set, of 2, single 
Senden 12% cents. Baster C apd ‘Temperance 


wee Gore tips or ve, Address, 
TAIT. JR, #2 Chestnut 8, Philad’a, Pa 
TEACH ER Sheuld not fail te send fer 

— NEW list of Cards, Oleo 
grepbs, Art Studies and Gifts. 


J. Latham & Ce., ve Gb. estnut St.,! Seah eee Pa 
Good Sunday-schoo! Books. S2cci! Prices: 


loyvues. PERKINPINE @ Hieeins, 94 Arch St, Phil’a. 
MAPS for S. S. t.%.%s toate 
TS Bas odHTUM Rippers vote ta 
PUBUTCATIONS CR eee 


S BRR ia! Pa FRSA 
ge re sd 


SPLAT 








Soudan, Alaska, etc. 
Sent te any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT HEART 


Sermons to Children by the Rev. W. W. 
Newton. 16mo. 6 [llustrations, - $1.25 


THE PILGRIM SERIES. 
By the Rev. W. W. Newron. 5 vol- 
umes, 16mo, in a box, - = 6.00 
CONTAIN LN®@ 


1. Little and Wise, - ‘ . 1.25 
2. The Wicket Gate, - - - 125 
3. Interpreter’s House, - - — - 1.25 
4. Palace Beautiful, Se ae 1.25 
5. Great Heart, - . . - 1.25 


“ Most admirable sermons every way. If children 
are in your house buy them, if not, they will do you 
"—Christian Advocate, 3 





By DR. RICHARD NEWTON. 
The Jewel Case, 6 vols. 16mo, - $7.50 
The Wonder Case, 6 vols. 16mo, - 7.50 
Rays from the Sun, e (sin Ge 
The King in His Beauty, - = 1.25 
Pebbies from the Brook, . > 1.25 
Bible Promises, - - - 1.25 
Covenant Names. With portrait, - 1.50 


_ Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


530 Broadway, - New York. 
The History of New York City. 


BY MRS. MARTHA J. 
Editor of the MAGAZINE OF yf ey * HISTORY. 





2 royal octavy volumes, 1600 a Sogeney illus 
trated. Acomplete social, civil, Po politica! bistery 
from earliest records to the present time. 

“Mrs. Lamb views the th 





stand- 
“point than Washington Irving’s; and her os is oe 


enough to recommend her book to 
little interest in archzology. <4 nya eR 
short life of the metropolis there y 2 ictu- 
reaque scenes and striking incidents enough to brighten 
= pages of ne arene e; and these have n made 
Lamb’s research. In her labor of 
ay she —e bad facilities not enjoyed by ail ki 


redecessors 
the rise and .d tallot New Som ae Phe Cyc, 
Pa; parts, ; Cloth, $20.00; 


calf, Lf, FA full inoroaee, 6 
ed also in 


_— paper covers, 30 cents a part, 
deliverable mor 
Pa bay byw by booksellers.or delivered free on receipt 


by the publishers 
Kas s. Barnes & Co, rit & 113 William St.,N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEA PEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICAIS, 
and all Sunday-achool “upplies. 
ga-S) ec mens Of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


it t, Philade 
22 Chesinut Street, a. eende. Baw Yet. 


WramTy 4 BY DAVID 
WHAT TO READ PRYDE, LL.D. 
Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 

New York Heraid: “ His hints on the best books 

the best hod of mastering them 








aad met! Job, ~ hd valuable, 
= 2 ¥nge HOW TO READ. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST READY 
American Presbyterianism : Its 
Origin and Growth, sveemais or ter 


ters and documents, many of which have recently 
been discovered. By CuaRL&s A veverus BRIG@Ss, 
D.D. i vol, sve, with mapa $2.00. 


The book traces the —2 4 

rianiem in Great Brita and Geveiopirent in 
=~ 4 with the aid of mach new neiud- 
ing “ Description of New Encland.” wtp lone Eliot, 
in Las. It recounts the growth of the fore most mis- 
movements of Great Britain and America in 
the !7th and lsth centuries, and sketches the ramet me 

tional pri of ail branches of the P’ 
adr, Lt has so much to do with the origin and pi ~ 
of towns and colwalen, (Rat it will interest, not 
aa yterians, but that large ciass of students 
wee are devoted to EE the early —_—— 


Dr. McCosh’s Philosophic Series. 


8vo, paper, 50 centa per volume. 


No. 83—HERBERT SS BR’'S PHILOSOPHY as 
culminating l» his eth 


ALREADY péakuintn: é 


Part I.—Divactic, No. 1. CRITERIA OF DIVERSE 
KINDS OF TRUTH, as opposed to Agnosticism, 
Being a Treatise on Applied ic. oi EN- 
ERGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL CAUSK 
No. 3. DEVELOPMENT: WHAT IT CAN DO 
AND WHAT [T CANNOT DO. No.4 CERTI- 
kar on PROVIDENCE, AND PRAYER. 


Part [l.—Hmrorican. No. & LOCKE'S gin. 
OF KNOWLEDGE, With a Notice on 
No. 6 AGNOSTICISM OF “HUME AND HUX- 
2a. With 2 Ratine of the Scottish Ni 
7. CRITI OF THE 

Losoruy. 


The Diamond Lens and other 


By Fitz-James O’Brien. Collected 
Stories. ana eaivea with o sketch of the ea. 
thor by WILLIaM WrnTER. li vol. I2mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In the — of the fantastic an 


a bizarre O’Brien 
has, exce no superior. This Boog mm ye of tales 
selected ‘Mr. Winter contains the best and most 
striking of his stories, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Phillips Brooks's Sermons, 


‘7=s FIRST TWO VOLUMES are now ready in 
cent covers. Will be mailed to any address on 
of 50 cents per volume. 
E. gE Dustes & Co., 
Zid Sireet, ‘New York. 


JESUS, OF THE Re he gs my His Histori- 
waracter Vindicated. mo Row. Third 








po Ra red + $1.75, 
“We commend this bouk _ = 
Churchman. ublish 


JAS. PuIT & CO, Pp e 
14 4 and i6 Astor Place, Ne ~ 


SYMBOL GIFTSS2e.222 


3end SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET -_ price list. 
. H. B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


5 [Library Numbers. 
‘Perforated. Gummed.100.10c. 45 5 
®.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED Paths Abe 
ibums. Reduced Prices Gor FITS. 
eS writeto HUBBA RD Sho~. relia. Pa. 
GOODENOUGE, “* 


CARD WodLoM, 122 Nassau St, N. X. 


END 36 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for sainpies of paper and envelopes. 














ron — Y-SCHOOLS. 





#5 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH. $ . FRAN- 
UPCIS L. MOORE, 15 8, sth St., Phila, Pa. 





Send for Sample Copy rim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C.Hazard,. Cong 8. & Pub. soc’y, Boston. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Pist. 1 age 


SEND FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
. B. GaRNneR, 710 Arch St.. Philudeipuia, Pa. 


Order your Sunday-schooi Sup pplice. and save 1. 
Wakp & DRUMMOND, Li6 Nassau St, N. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. 161, 
The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 


AERANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 
Cloth, % cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. Postage 


12 cents extra. 
No one need be without 


The type is clear and 
a —_— Testament when prices are brought ao low. 


Sold b; 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














A GREAT WANT AT LAST SUPPLIED! 
THE NEW 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 
PIPE ORGAN, 


For Sunday-Schools, Chapels, and Parlors. A perfect 

Charch ~— in miniature, containing all the finest quali- 

ties of Ma L. RoosevEtr’s famous large organs. and- 

— and compact; blown by the player; it must soon 

=e the reed organ he eg real organ tone and 
me are appreciated. Send for Descriptive Circular 


WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 
1115 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


General Agent for the NEW BABSMAN PIANe 
(which hae destroyed the prejudice in favor of my for . 
fan'tiess no double ite inérinme seme aod 
ROOKREVELT PORTABLE PIPE © 


QPTICAL AND BUSICAL WONDERS. 
Cen, Pilindetpen 
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April 11, 1885,} 











s. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoip"., 


FREE SAMPLE 


he 


Rev. B. M. Paimer, Rev. John Potts, 


or tne COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Iiliustra- 
tions Published. > 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 8. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. ey LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 











STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous il) ustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical exeeution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other’ respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bihie, an lish Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary. The necessity 
of the Grst (wo is universally admitted, aud a s id on 
wil) show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown t the 
ihie readers of our country, though by 50 means so widely circulated 
as desirubie; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advances in Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
hensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
¢ most recent research of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
our country, and especially have many pastors and Sun - 

school teachers urged upen pulblixhers the need of such a work. Suc 
mest eniphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the 
Publishers now offer te the American pubifc in a careful and trust- 
worthy abridgment ef Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of the Wye 
ties, B Aaye G raphy. and Natural History of the Bible, A x 
wniveaetiy mitted, by those most oe to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. its editor and associate contributors 
eee ae in number) are well known as among the most eminent 
ibiical scholars of our time,in both PMurope and America, and they 
have performed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 

reom for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared ander the direction and ongenenas ase of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains « fall and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need expjanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and con!temporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, untike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 








The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Aposties. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notea, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

= all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 

independent, 


ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The / 
New Vork. 

A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 

ice to 5 indisy ble to ail clergymen and theological stu- 

dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate schoi- 
arship, and typographically perfect, 

“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prosirate at the fout of the 
cross.” " : 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra, 


George Muiler is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which be bas accomplished is withuut Its parallel in all past 
histury—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller bas in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysterious in the universe, and Uthat the 
power of faith is as real, while more potent, than any other in God’s 
creation. This ** Life of Trost” bas thr lied, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, aud long will continue so to do, 


WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace A bounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. [Illustrated with 100 engravings 
op wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 3c. extra. 

Nearty oe household in the Protestant world has, in some wr 


the immorta! Pilgrim's Progress; not one in a hundred 
other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any 





a 
of them would be reck- 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures: 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of ‘Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“Wer ber the tf interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginnihg of our ministerial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facta which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word nst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, ciad to see this new edition of the iec- 
tures,” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa 
* A book of great value, and apotialiy adapted to meet the objections 
of skeptics at the present day. r. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
rates and the Nile, was ullarly yan for his work, and he 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
racy of the nen ay im @ most convincing manner,”— ist Re- 
corder, urgh, Pa, 








Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, l6mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“ A great and noble work, rich In Information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” — Literary Worid. 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I[ rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows."—Dr. DeLirzscu. 

“Asa picture of he civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic k nowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book, [t is digested knowledge; it appears jess in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 

nybeare and Howson have done for the lite of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul's Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thorouchivy harmonized 
with and incorporaied into the life itseif.”"—Harper’s Magazine. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra, 


This ts an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold at $3.00. The 

type is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best 

tion published, Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 

field—the (atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
ptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 

a form and at 80 Cheap a price.”—The World, New York. 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarsaip as to need no com- 
mendation,”—Zhe Times, Plailadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 
scholarship, atid grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca, 
Roman society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius, 
Banishment of Seneca, 
Seneca in Exile. 

5 Philosophy Gives Way. 
Beneca’s Recal! from Exile. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero, 
Nero and his Tutor 


Beginning of the End, 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul, 
Resembiances to Scripture, 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

* Manual” and “ Fragmenta,” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Edueation of Marcus Aurelius, 
Life and Thoughts, 

“ Meditations, 








HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D'Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer.type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 3Oc. extra, 

Chambers’ Cyclopaedia says: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no others. modern religious historical work ever attained 
equa) celebrity, or 1s more yg dear to the Protestant worid. It 
fairly demands a place in mq & ristian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, w profuse Ulusirations, easily within 





ened without ite equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 
existence, in this iorm, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into of homes, 


HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations: Extracloth. Price redueed 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 

hundred and jfi/ty of the principal religious denominatious of the world, 

and gives the general reader the information he is likely to seek con 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 
\ 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Klaguiog is so well known as a writer, pmay cman co en- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian discourse, j 


The following are principal su 
of the various chapters; 


bjects 


Introduction, St. rnp 
St. Pani, the First Hermit, Sayings of Antony, 
Hilarion. Arsenius, 


The Hermits of Asia, asil, 
Simeon Styli The Hermits of Europe, 
The Celtic Hermits, 


St. Malo. St. Columba, 
St. Guthlac, St, Godric of Finchale, 
Anchborites, 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


| Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 


the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, ‘translated by Whiston, fs a title 
familiar to every one. Asa bovk of highest historical vaiue, of sur 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the hooks of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest, 


“The books came safely, and [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and still make a profit, I should think you had 
started out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mas. G, H. Alxun, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


Young’s Analytical Bible Concordance. 
THE BEST. 


Designed for the use of Sunday-schoo! Teachers and Bible Readers. 

“Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor 
spent upon it.”—John Haul. 

“Ttis by far the most complete concordance in the English or any 
other language." — Philip Schas. 

*Cruden’s Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic 





production.” —Spurgeon, 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG’S OVER CRUDEN'S, 


L. Young's exceeds Cruden’s unabridged by over 118,000 references, 

2 Young's contains over 70,000 Greek and Hebrew original —— 
written in both tbe original and in EKnglish—all analytically arran 
under their English title. Cruden’s has not one—a lack greatly lecntaing 
ils usefuiness Lo Lhe critical scholar. 

3% Young's is analytical in character, ving the various shades of 
meaning of several related words which in English are represented by 
one word, Cruden’s is synthetical,and makes, as the basis of its parallel 
references, the Haglish word only. 

4. “Cruden omits many of the minuter words from his columns, and, 
not unfrequently, words of considerable consequence to the 
which contain them... . No doubt such passages may be found without 
difficulty (7) by means of some other term embodied in them or in their 
immediate context. Cruden proceeds on the principle of harmonious 
abbreviation.” — Rev. David King, LL. D., in his introduction to Cruden's 
Concordance. Such omissions are not found in Young's; every word is 
arranged alphabetically, leaving no chance as to which word will be the 
key Ww a desired passage, 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express,43.06 
(the receiver to pay expressuge). To very disthat points it will be sent 
by mail, upon receipt of 80 cents extra. Also, balf Turkey morocco, 
marbied edges, $3.75. 





CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse, A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth, Sent 's 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.7&% 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work, NW 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned abuve, Cruden’s is 





the reach of every home, 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


best. One of these should be by every Englis 
Protestant family in the worid, , 
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Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
fegular rates, one additional copy free. 


The papeee for a club will be sent either to the Indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
om agarens, according to the preference of subscrib- 

© pare pers for a club should all go to one post- 
» he although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a schoo! get their mall matter from one 
fice, and others in the same school get theirs 
From ‘another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of 8 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles ft 


Additions may be made at ot time to a club—such 
aetoest subscriptions to explre at the same time 

ith the club aa og ordered, each subscriber 
ng pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


pers for a club, whether going in a package to 

ress, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
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The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pe as been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by t date receive 
request from the subscriber that the Pree be discon 
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however, he stopped at any time thereafter, U the sub- 
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be stormed at once on the e: ration | of oy the club subserip- 
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Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
poke yearly rates. 
bscribers asking to have the direction of a 
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to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
t has been sent. All addresses should include 
Sothe soeuty atid state. 
Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 4 
son be the one who sent the previous subscript 
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the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed bast year DY... ccc cccseeneereteenens 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
WwW teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate t provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on beng that the order for the pa rs be 
accompanied by a st t that the copies 
ordered in the end is not less than the full oember of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fulluumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, inay be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
ofthe required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Teachers belonging to the same household 
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the’ number of teachers in a school. For example: f 
there are seven téachers In a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
cinb subscription need not be for more than four 
copier, in order to secure the low rate. 
An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of « school to examine it, will be sent 
ee Upon apolication 
lia wore ara examination of ae paper ts de- 
sired than can be had through receiv ie specimen 
coples of asingie issue, the publisher wil send (in a 
age to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of ei ~ cents 
Head copy. Ten copies, for “instance, would thus cost 
ty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, FE. C., will send The American aay * School 
uneh. poet t free, fora year, to any address in Great 

Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. “The ¥. 7a will be 
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JOHN b, WATTLES, Publisher, 
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ton, 


KXTRA PAGKS. This 
New Edition has 192 Puges of Patterns and Instructions 
for ney ee! Embroidery, Artistic Needle Work, etc. 
ustrations of 8t “~ Hes, including Kensing- 

ton, Outline, Satin, Feather, tem, Janina, Knot, 
few REN AISSANCEST ITCH Ks /'r om Paris, ete. Gives 
alist of the materials used, hasa fine selection of FANCY 
ORK PATTERNS including Lambrequins, Banner 
ens, Knotted Fringe, Daisies in Troon Work, 

Pri Tussels, etc., Directions for Stamping, Tustra- 
tions of our r Stampin Patterns, also of Briggs’ Transfer 
Patterns, list of the Colors and Shades, to be used in 
working Brig gs’ Patterns, and many other good things. 
we L < this MANUAL by mail for 18 two-cent stamps; 


COLORS OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 
Shades for ZB mpeg io! Flowers, Wheat, Grasses 
ete, Ladies Se Se ngton imbroldery will 

find this book a reat help. Price, 5c, :§ for $1.00. 
L*eene, ANDBUO OF’ CROCHET AND 
KNITTED LACK. New 1885 dition. Extra 
Paces! New Patterns! Price, 30c.; 5 for $1.00. 
K OF DARNED LACE PATTERNS. New 
Beitene 1885 Ly New Pumerne, including some fine 


from i . 25c.; 6 for 
OK INSTROCTIONS and aTr Ewe ¢ for 
ORAS LY PATC ORK. Price, lic.; 6 for 
ACRAME LACK AND RICK- RAG BOOK. 


Ra Se. 
RATED OhOss STITCH PATTERNS, New 
orm dteittion, Extra Pages! ‘This book contains 
12 Alphabets and over Ly A Sener Patterns for Worsted 


Work. Price, 2%e.; 6 for 
E "A N D POINT RUSSE PAT- 
TERNS. This book has Patterns for Java Can- 
vas, op tee Lace and Twine Crochet Tires, also Point 
nd Crazy Patchwork Stifches. Price, Zc. 
Un. New FANCY WORK BOOK hasdirections for 
Dry and Wet Stamping, also Kensinpton. Lustro, 
and Hand Painting, _e a v ariety of Funcy Work Pat- 
terns, Price & for 
SPECIAL oF FER.— We e willsend y ou these 9 Books 
(one af each) for $1.00 and five 2c. stam 
The Retail Price of these 9 Books is 2 at. 
Send $1.10 for al!,and sell those you don’t want at the 
retail prices. Circulars free, 
ddress J. F. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By 
E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical patriotism. 
12mo volume, including fine portraits of BLAINE and LoGAN. Fine cloth, price GOc. post-paid. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Early Parties in the United States. | 

wr inning of Anti-Slavery Movement, | 
1ig and Democratic Parties. 

Revival of the Slavery Agitation.—The Liberty Party. 

Wilmot Proviso.—Free Soil Party.—Campaign of 1818. 

rene of 13580 and Fu Kive-Gieve a 

Campaign of 1852.—Defeat of Wh, Par 

Rise Fall of Know-Nothing, ~, Amartcan Party. 

Anti-Slavery Socivties oe Their Work. 

Kansas-Nebraska Stru | 

Ostend Manifesto, Dred Be Scott Decision, and Attack on 
Charles Sumner. 

ais a of the Republican Party.—Campaign of | 


John Brown's Raid.—Helper’s “ Impending Crisis.” 
The a of 1860, 

Secéssion.—Rebellion.—War. 

Emancipation of the Slaves, 

Presidential Campaign of 1864, 

Securing the Fruits of the War.—Struggle with | 


Andrew Johnson. | E 


Campaign of 1868, 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
volume should be widely read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness places it within the reach of the great army of 
workingmen and voters.’ RE open Journal icago. 

“Mr. Smalley has had wide pe sapere > 
and has been an earnest student be Political 
more competent writer on the topic he has ata 
would be difficult to find, and his treatment of his sub- 
ject is excellent, calm, jodicious, and convincing.” — 
Datly Advertiser, Newar 

“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued. 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- 


For sale by 
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Penn Publishing Co., 802 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


Resumption of Specie Payments.—Election Laws.— 


Administration of President Garfield. — Assassination. 


A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
In one large 


Condition of the South.—Carpet-Bag Government.— 
Kau-Klux-Klan Conspiracy. 

Defending the Nationul Honor and the Public Credit. 

The Liberal Defection and Campaign of 1s72 

President Grant’s Second Administration. ae ‘ampaign 
of 1876. 

Controversy about Electoral Count. 

President Hayes’ Administration.—The Southern 
Question.—civil Service Reform. 


Democratic Attempt to Coerce the Executive. 
Jam paign of 1380.— Nomination and Election of James 
A. Garfield. 


—Arthur’s Administration. 

7, Campaign of 1834.~Nomination of Blaine and 
ocean, 

| Republican Platforms, 1856 to 1884, 

Early Republican Leaders. 

Financial Achievements. 

clectoral and Popular Votes, 1856 to 1880. 


nishes convenienj and useful statistics of republican 
victories. The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. t the masses inform them- 
selves—and this little book is quite valuable as an instru- 
ment to that end—and the success of the Republican 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted.”— Evening Post, Hartford, Conn. 

“Mr, Smalley is an attractive writer, and the man 
who takes up his book with a view to infor ming him- 
self on the country’s political history will find it agree- 
ably written.” —ZJnquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 
hands ofevery young man in the couutry.”—Nat. Trib. 
Washington. 








Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and wi'l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we, offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - - (some left) - at $1.50 


OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 
(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS - - = at 95 


bo - (some few) - at .85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 





Philadelphia. 
can do their own stamping for Ene 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustra 
and Kensington Painting by using 

our artistic patterns, they are 
easily and quickly Noquerertos to silk, velvet, felt, 

Fuse. etc., and may be used ity times over. Our 

utfit contains 23 ul and Artistic working Pat- 
terns, as follows: One spray each of Douvle 

Single Roses, Forget-Me-Nots, Golden Rod and Sumac 

leaves, Daisies Corner of Daisies to match, Ferns and 

Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 10 smaller Pat- 

terns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, Butterflies, 

Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in handsome 2-inch 

letter tor Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc.. with box each 

af Sok and light eo eta two sane Fg +e Len} 
e bene op gt cts, -_ anua 

or Needlework ,” Book of ** 1,000 

Embroidery Designs,” ts cts. an “the above, $1.25. 

Agents ren oi ddress 

ATT N PUB. CO,, 3 W. Mth St., New York. 


STAMPING Send usa stamp and we will send 





youinstructions for stamping on 
Plush, Velvet, Felt, etc., so it will not To off send 
us 15 cts. and we will send also BIG BOOK 
328 Designs for Ctamping a> Rh Work 
tT, Kk. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, ‘ention this paper. 
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pany, Chicago, Ill, in next week's issne. 


SOLAR TIP SHOE. Get the genuine for your boys, 
with trade-mark and John Munde}l & Co, on sole, 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE tere been fully tomes | 
ond caderesd + 4 thousands of h 








ouse k ee. 
eg Witoi have it on sale. Ask es fori it 
iLTBERUER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 
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wear the fine finish 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS 
CHAE. ~) and CUFFS. 
For Men anv Boys. 
Ladies wear the (uils, 





hed Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and poi- 
ished on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR oa, Festery, Cambridge, Mast, 
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taster ake ANSs 
eae wndeteall | them yr 
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THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG CHAIR. 


and rey ahs Gaal Combined, ; 
’ ° CHANCE: hg tees 
LUBURG M’F’G CO. 145 N. 8th &t., PHILA. PA. 
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TF you } WANT THE BEST KNIFE CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Teledo, 0. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & (0.,-Dorchester, Mass. 
a OHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. 5. 
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CAND Yifneits® SHiE% 2? 


| Almighty 
| compelled to 


WORTH REPEATING. 


_ 


IN MID-OCEAN. 
[Emily Pfeiffer, in The Academy. ] 


Wild fields of ocean, piling heap on heap, 

Thy mountainous wealth of water, but to 
fling 
Abroad in spendthrift haste, still gatherin 

And scattering to the winds what none would 

keep; 

Thou came not know so sweet a thing as sleep 
For all thy toil; nor hope whereto to cling.— 
Plowed by the winds in one unending spring— 

What harvest, of the storm, hast thou to reap ? 


My spirit owns, but will not bend before 
This dull brute mi ight, and purposeless, of 
thine; > 
The sea-bird resting on thy wave is more 
Than thou, by all its faculty divine 
To suifer ; pang is none in this thy roar, 
And all the joy that lifts thy wave is mine! 





AT THE TOP OF THE NORSE 
MOUNTAINS. 
(Oscar Fredrik, King of Norway and Sweden, in 
Temple Bar.) 


The morning had dawned rather dull, 
which in these altitudes means that we 
had been enveloped in a thick damp 
mist; but the gusts from the snow-fields 
soon chase the heavy clouds away, and 
seem to sweep them into a heap round 
the crests of the lofty mountains. At 
last a streak of blue appears overhead, 
aud through the rent clouds a faint sun- 
beain shoots across the high plateau, one 
stronger and more intense follows, a 
second and third. It’s clearing! 

Oh, what a magnificont spectacle! 
Never will it fade from my recollection ; 
indelibly it stands stamped on my mind. 
Before us lies a grand glacier, the Smor- 
stabsbreen, from whose icy lap our old 
acquaintance the Bever River starts on 
his laborious journey to the Western 
Ocean. The bright rays of the noon- 
day sun are playing on the burnished 
surface of the glacier, which now flashes 
like a rivicre of the choicest diamonds, 
now glitters clear and transparent as 
crystal, and now gleams in green and blue 
like a mass of emeralds and sapphires, 
the rapid transformation of tint being 
ten times multiplied by the play of the 
shadow of the clouds fleeting across the 
azure heavens. And above the glacier 
there towers a gigantic mountain with 
the weird name of “Fanarauken” (The 
Devil’s Smoke), which may be consid- 
ered as the solitary vedette of the body 
of peaks which under the name of 
Horungtinderne forms the loftiest part 
of the Jotun or Sogne Mountains. Seme 
of the slopes of the peaks seem covered 
with white snow, while others stand out 
in bold relief, jet black in color: some- 
what awe-inspiring, with the cold, pale- 
green background which the sky as- 
sumes in the regions of eternal snow. 
The crests of the Horungtinderne, some 
six to eight thousand feet above the sea, 
are steep and jagged, and around them 
the snow-clouds have settled, and when 
the wind attempts to tear them away they 
twirl upwards, resembiing smoking vol- 
canoes, which further enhances the 
strangeness of the scene. 

It is the fifteenth of August, but the air 
is icy cold; it is more like one of those 
clear, cool spring mornings, so familiar 
to the Northerner, when rude Boreas is 
abroad, but far more invigorating and 
entirely free from that unpleasant, raw 
touch which fosters colds and worse ill- 
nesses. Here disease is unknown, one 
feels as if drinking the elixir of life in 
every breath, and, whilst the eye can 
roam freely over the immense plateau, 
the lungs are free to inhale the pure 
mountain air untainted. 

One is at once gay and solemn. 
Thought and vision soar over the im- 
mense fields and expand with the extend- 
ed view, and this consciousness is doubly 
emphasised by the sense of depression 
we have just experienced under the 
overhanging mountains in the narrow 
Seter’s valley. One feels as if away 
from the world one is wont to move in, 
as if parted from life on earth and 
brought suddenly face to face with the 
Creator of Nature. One is 
acknowledge one’s own 
lowliness and impotence. A snow-cloud, 
and one is buried forever; a fog, and the 
only slender thread which guides the 
wanderer to the distant abode of man 
| is lost. 

Never before had I experienced such 
|a sensation, not even during a terrific 


| storm in the Atlantic Ocean, or on be- 








April 11, 1885.] 











holding the desert of Sahara from the 
pyramid of Cheops. In the latter case, 
Iam in the vicinity of a populated dis- 
trict and an extensive town, and need 
only turn round to see Cairo’s minarets 
and citadel in the distance; and again 
at sea, the ship is a support to the eye, 
and I am surrounded by many people, 
who all participate in the very work 
which engages myseli; I seem to a cer- 
tain extent to carry my home with me, 
Whilst here, on the other hand, I am, 
as it were; torn away from everything 
dear to me—a speck of dust on the 
enormous snowdrift—and I feel my own 
impotence more keenly as the Nature 
facing me becomes grander and more 
gigantic, and whose torces may from in- 
action in an instant be called into play, 
bringing destruction on the fatigued 
wanderer. But we did not encounter 
them, and it is indeed an exception that 
any danger is incurred. With provis- 
ions for a couple of days, sure and reso- 
lute guides, enduring horses, and par- 
ticularly bold courage and good temper, 
all will go well. As regards good tem- 
per, this is a gift of welcome and grati- 
tude: presents from the mountains to 


the rare traveler who finds his way 
up here. : 
Life in the mountains, and the daily 


intimate acquaintance with the giant 
forces of Nature, seem to create something 
corresponding in the character of the 
simple dwellers among the high valleys 
of Norway. As a type I may mention 
an old reindeer-hunter, whom we met 
in the mountains. Seventy winters had 
snowed on his venerable locks, serving 
only, however, to ornament his proudly 
borne head. Leaning on his rough but 
unerring rifle, motionless as a statue, he 
appears before us on a hill at some 
distance. Silent and solemn is has greet- 
ing as we pass, and we see him still 
yonder, motionless as the rocks, which 
soon hide him from our view. Thus he 
has to spend many a weary hour, even 
days, in order to edrn his scanty living. 
To me it seemed a hard lot, but he is 
content—he knows no better, the world 
has not tempted him to discontent. 
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McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, &c.. &c. Prices and cata 
= logues sent free. Address 

H. McSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Send for 
sample 
prices. W COC. YOUNG, 731 Arch St., Philada. 





Church Furniture 2773" Stcona st) Philadelphia 
Church Lamps. 





Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 
ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 





‘Saesmen wanted to handse best Washer & Wringer. 

Not for sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 

66 80 Orders in 4 days;” “60 in 3days,”’ Terms, etc., 
; free. Jam gS H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. 
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gent free, Sontag Mother, Home, ona 
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WANTED for the MISSOURI 
‘WASHER, 





i\gency for this Celebrated Washer. 
clusive territory and sampleWasher 
sent on ten days trial on liberal terms. 


4G, O'BRIEN, §.W.cor 4th & Market Sts.. Philadelvhia,Pa. 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Members 
of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
$500 000. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass 


Glate antels/tiensce. 
Peach Roofing 


Bottom ~ Slates. Pittsburgh Pa 
SLATE MANTELS 32:5 ser A Brauaens 


1208-10 Ridge Ave., Philada, 
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PLU Mi Bl NG: used at PULLMAN, 
Pamphiet free DURHAM 


House DRAINAGE Co., 160 West 27th St., New York. 














riding and best made, See Card in next issue. 
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those celebrated Bells | 


ELECANT EDITIONS 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








very fine. 
Address, 


Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, - - - 50c. 
Revised Version, Cloth, Sprinkled Edges, - . . - 90c. 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, - . $1.00 
| Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, . > Be 
| Revised Version, American Morocco, Gilt Edges, s = $1.00 
Revised Version, American Morocco, Sprinkled Edges, . - 1.15 
King James and Revised Version, Comparative Edition, Sprinkled Edges, 1.25 
King James and Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - 2.25 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, - = = 215 
Revised Version, Turkey Morocco, Limp, Gilt Edges, - - 3.40 


The type is clear and large, the paper is good, and altogether the books are 
Books will be mailed to any address, when price is sent with order. 


Penn Publishing Company, 802 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 
‘* A Model Superintendent.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
# most valuable acquisivion in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 
“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasant] 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methoc 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
beok tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 


volume will be wideiy useful.’ 
From The Hartford Courant. 


holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
; end..... The story is one tha, will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


national Lessons of the season. 


as a reference. 


cents extra, — ; 
Orders will receive prompt attention. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, wit 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 
“His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 


| affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 


| 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally | 


essing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- | 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 


an- example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could bedevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effeet could not fail of being ea 


pecially happy and favorable to all good.’ 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-schooil workers, and 
all Christian men.” 

From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 


| every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
| dents and teachers.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 


The Rev. J. S. HOWSON, M. A., 
Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
Constant calls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion, 
Appendix to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. This is fotlowed by a 
Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book 


An 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail | 
themselves of the opportunity of securing so excellent a work, : 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents; half Russia, 85 cents. Postage, 15 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


We can 


'send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 


| half leather, for $1.50. 


These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
| School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
| binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 
(PIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES are the easiest 


The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









ECONOMY th the GARDEN. The Best 
SEBO Siar i aaisaeioans 





Peawres 












WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





To the Consumptive.—Let those who 
guish under the severity of our climate 


any popnenets complaitit, or even those who Wed 
% pti y Oo a .T ‘ 
asafe remedy at hand, and one easily tried. “* Wéldor's 
| Com of Cod Liver Oti and Lime,” without possesas- 
ing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as heretofore 
used, is endowed by e Phosphate of Lime with a 
roperty which renders the Oil doubly effica- 
cious. markable testimonials of its efficacy nor 
to those who desire to see them. ld by A. B. W 
BoR, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIO REMEDY! 


r - 
PHENOL SODIQUE. 
Proprietors : HANOK BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in cases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; asa gare 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA ; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES. 

For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers, 

















SEND PD -fy ktuo 
FOR BEEF 
SAMPLE EXTRACT. 


Frick & Co., 1107 Market St... Phila., Pa, 


For delicate Stomachs, or di 
PEPSIN Digestion from any cause, “ee 
burn, Acid, Wind, or Gastric Pres- 
sure, relieved atonce. Sample sent 
tree. BRONSON CHEMICAL CO., Providence, K. 1., 
P.0.72. By mail, 25 cents a box; 5 boxes for $1.00, 


SAVE YOUR See advertisement 


next issue. 
EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 











Y. Biastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


| BARNES’ 
Patent 








t Steam 
Power Mack i. 











VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
ving # miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and a 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in Tus 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMxs, January 19, 1864. Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

Mr. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 
| school men in this country and abroad are ordering 








them by the dozen and the hundred, 
The same beund in either gold and black, or 
metallic crimsen and black, 15 cents each, or $10 
| per hundred, 
| Copyrighted by George May Powell. 
| Mr. Powell’s justly famous system of indexing is 
applied to these ma 


It is considered far superior 
| to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It isso complete, in fact, that if the map 
was cut amy from the index, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes. By 
this system the names of places, provinces, etc., shown 
on the map, are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 2. Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- 
tion (that is, whether it 1s north, south, ete.) from 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures . 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem, 
| Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
| radient mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
| instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
| Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
| it is also finely engraved, printed, and colored, 

| The price is cheap enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to be supplied. It would be cheap at double 
the puibe champade It has likewise been very highly 
| commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
worship and private devotion, by those who have 
tried if. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 00., 


No. 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


|  Inordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
| anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publisher, da well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
| saw the advertisement in The Sunduy Schoot Times. 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 


a 
School Teachers’ Teaching Work, andthe Other Work 
of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr, H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
300 pages. Price, $1.50. 








From the Tion. Henry Barnarp, LL.D., formerly 
Comunissioner of kducation of the United States, 
“T have read your Teaching and Teachers through, 
one am charmed with it, and so is my wife. 
yest book for teachers, not only of Sunday-schools, but 
otk any grade and class of schools, 


From the Rev. Marx Torkrns, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams ¢ ‘olle ge. 

“Ttis a work that hits the nall on the head, and I 
am sure will be of great service to very many. So far 
8 Ihave had success in teaching, it has been by an 

fect application of the principles you have so 
fuily and cnereanhuly illustrated, It wasa work much 
» , and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


the Hon. Jvuiivs H. Srerye, D.D., LL.D, 
President of Amherst College. 


** T have found it both instructive and fascinating. IT 
shall rejoice in its wide circuiation ; for itiscertainly a 
most healthy and helpful book 


From — Cuast, LL.D., President of Haverford 


liege. 
“Tt will ide and stimulate thousands, and make 
them much more effective in their sacred work. [ 


could wish ones every teacher in the country would 
study it carefully. 


Prom Merrinyt E. Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 

“Tn these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 
for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering easy 80 
much of careless, formal, poctenetery | teaching,’ it is 
a matter for congratulation with all thoughtful overs 
of Sunday-school work, that a book like your Teach- 
ing and Teachers appears. A loving interest of twenty 
years’ growth in this work approves —— of the 
scope and of almost every detail of your book. 


From WIn.iam W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University, 

“Tt is an admirable book, and exactly hits themark 
at whieh it aims, And then it excels in the qualit: 
of being instructive w ithout a trace of dullness; whic 
completes the success,” 


From the Rey.S. L. Catpweuxu, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Vassar College. 
“ 


‘The treatment is very seal I 
think it will Coote service to many er 
Selsieh with are confused about what he han to do, and 
how he shall do it,” 





A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
First, 

To Experienved Canvassers; 

You do not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. . 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it wil! be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following: 

1, It isa book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which will be 
sent to you upon application, 
~ @& The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vids for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 


4 An agent taking 4 certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers-. 


Second, 

To Beginners: 
We need to say more to you. Some of you would 

not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 

but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 

of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 

other remunerative work. 

may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 

Spe will be expected of you than you can do in 
tedtime. We do not want you to hold back 

a reason, 

















creased if you require it. 


first he sufficient. 
oO not, of course, say that you will be. 


_j terms, 


Do not wait. 
from your locality will secure the agency, 


Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Authorized Capital............c000ien MD! 
CHARTER 
Acts as Executor, Administrator. 
mittee, alone or in connection with an indiv 
Takes charge of pro 
the duties of bet) trust 
Bur 


nown to the law. All T. 


lis te Spe in vaults 


guarantee. 
Pulrnihge: Bootenry, 
JAMES LONG, President. 


John T. Monroe, W. J. 
Joseph I. Keefe, Robert Patie rson, ‘Theodor ¢ 
Samuel Riddle, Glen Kiddie, Pa.; Dr. George W. Re 


Heury 8. Eeker ; Edmund S. boty, Mifflin 
West Chester; Gharies W. Cooper, Alientown, 


, cvllects aud pom ny néerest and [ 
rust Assets kep 
and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to 

clegans ‘Chrome Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved 
i without charge. Bonds nds aah Stocks, 


MAHLON S, STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: James Long, Alfred 8; Gillett, Joseph Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, 
Nead, Thomas Kk. Patton, John G, Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., 
Luge 


town, W. W, H. 


THE UNION TRUST. CO.,° **°.2.Suerrat 


fe | Paid Up Capital ...ccc..cceccecesecsesmsneeseees 


PERPETUAL. 


Atach 





tly, and faithfully | 
ept separate trous “these of the Company. 


late, and all valuables, securely kept, under 


, ete., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 


JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edwar¢ L. Perkins, 
ily, Harrisburgh, Pa.; J. Simpson “afr ica, os on; 
‘Davis, Doylestown; R. E, Monaghan, 








JUST FROM THE PRESS! 


Handsomely Bound, $1. 00. 


DIALOGUE 





HOEMAKER’S 


ENTIRELY NEw jAND IND ORIGINAL. 
Somethin, | Bs Bory PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE, SUND AND par SonOOL HOLIDAYS, ANNI. 


Veesaniie, — ecg by all Dome Booksellers, or mailed 
upon pto National School of Elocution 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestaet Street, Philadelphia. 


Publication Dep't, Chas. C, Shoemaker, Manager, 














- THE LATEST AND BEST. 


TTRACTIVE 





COVERS. OYFUL 
EAUTIFUL 
HYMNS. 
HARMING AYS 
MELODIES. 


Rich in the Songs that Young People love, 
HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 
JOYFUL LAYS. 


Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen pages sent free on request, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
JEWELS OF PRAISE. 


By ASA HULL. 
This is the great Sunday-school Music Book for 
1885. 


The usual 8. S, style, 192 
cents; $3.60 per doz. ; $30.00 per 








_s — 
. . 


aniifed. 





CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


Price, 4.00 er hundred, ready early in April. 
Send 5 cents for for specimen cepy. 


For Prayer and Pri Praise Mectings, 


GOSPEL 


There fs nothing e 
Price, $40.00 per hun n copy, 50 cents, 
Address, “— pate, sf vai Fourth Ave, 
New York, N. 











As evidence 


Make your application, stating 
itions, and your case will be understood. A 
/ field will probably be given you at first, but it 


be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
hool, together with a few neighboring schools, 


belleve that you can be successfn! at the work, 
That is for 
say. Wecan give you the right book and the 


you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 


such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we wi.) at once give you our terms. 


The first satisfactory applicant 














rice, in boards, 35 
Specimen copy,in paper, 2 ceuts. Boards, 35 cents, 


— ~ ae Speci in ear! oe. language. 


Concert Exercises. 


Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. ; 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 


.- $500,000. 
Soteee Receiver, Guardian, Attormey, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
ual appointee. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, | 
having first appeared in The Sunday School | 


Av AL COST. 


The cost of 10,000 inguraace in the NEW ENG 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20-year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 


TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made which 


| will very materially increase the value of the invest- 
pekanogn, in their new and ment. 


Office in —o 

SOUTH FOURTH Street. _ 
~ A aioaia in Life Insurance! 
lt $3.00 security to each $1.00 liability. 
Pat, 


50 “5° saved in cost, 


"$5,000 “36 





5,000 members. —*#/,. 4 Sop 
$10,000,000 insurance. “pp, hen Vf) 
$ scene pes i 
MORTGAGES solute safety and satisfaction, The 


Kansas-Missouri Loan & Trust Co. Wyandotte,Kan Kan 


T0 INVESTORS 
% N ETS yo ed will 
RE ‘eo ~ tn Mine. 


Apolis 01 Lo i ‘Con — 
or Hennepin Co. nn., wont 
times theamount of theloan,and ——- 


to net r action enaranteed, 
fay ind in this city @Firet-class 
Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


references. 
__8S.H.BAKER, Loan Ae’t., Winnenpolis,Mina 


O _/ OX LARGE LOANS. ~@a 
6%: pea SMALL LOANS 3 of 
on FARMS in OHLO and 70 





FIRST MORTGAGE 


| es ye Weoqgh Ehese Three bi 4 
<e two Stat 
of = ey 


000 bushels - 
ral region, wi did R. R facil fi flities — perma- 
fone bent imprivementy, aking Pirec-elace a. No 

to terest semi-ann 
pom» mney ‘Satintactory references furnished. Por fa 
formation, address J. DICKINSON @ CO. Richmond, Ind 


tc INVESTORS ~<a 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


Lawrence Kansas, First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Loans aot in New York. solute Satis- 
taction GU ANS Oi For ym % consult 
Third Nat, hanke? x me” — Nat. wrence, 
Kan, Security “en it erest senunrneinn paid. 
Send for pamphiet, o, th testimoniais Aumnple forms,ete. 
F. M, Perftins, Pres. tf L. H. Perkins, See’ y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres. = yt C. W. Gillett. Treas, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 3 to Sper cent. Semi-Annual 
Interest. Negotiated by B. CLARK & Co., in sums 
of $200 and upwarda, Sa pay a of Princi 
and Interest Coupons, made and remitted to lender 
out charge. Best Location in the Unien. Fifteen 
years’ experience. Ample capital. Wide connections. 
Refer to the Congrevationalist. Send for form, circular 
and references before you invest elsewhere, 
W.B. CLARK & CO., Minneapolis; a. or 
EASTERN MANAGER—HENRYA.R 4 
170 Breadway, New York. 









































Music, Music Books and Musical Instruments. in every 





For Gospel Workers, Church and Sunday-schools, 
in practical use of oan Songs 


“Boa < 25.00 
8. T. UORDON &SON, 13 East Mth Street, New York, 


PEARL OF GOSPEL SONGS. 


By Wm, A. Ogden and Wm, W. Bentley. 
CONTAINS 160 PAGES, EVERY TUNE. A GEM, 


Has been prepared and selected after long experience 
during tbe last ten 


years. Do pot vat his your Church or Sunday-sehool 
before oxgulns os Send for sam) le sheets, 
pares Cov EACH, $20.00 PER 100 Copies. 


tamily having a piano or orage. we will, on receipt 
of 10c., send 5 Compt ete Pieces of the very 
latest’ ane ar Vooat and Lnstrumental Music, 
tull mo hm 113¢x13 in., printed on fine heavy music 
wae: tn he above would cost $2.00 atany musicstore. 
ILLIS WOODWARD & Co.,342 & $44 Broadway, N.Y. 


Biliousness and Spring Fever 


RELIEVED BY A FEW DOSES OF 











EASTER The 


Be Fer. BB. LOREX 


oy A fresh, 
com prising los, Dueis, 
Hymns for the onl gen, ate = May 

full, or abr or supplemented, t thus adaptin 
various tastes. gt 


Quartettes, Choruses, an 





ORDER AT ONCE. 


~ Rev. W. J SHUEY. Publisher, Dayton, 0. 





WONDROUS LOVE. | 


The New Sunday-school Singing Book, by 
GEO, F, ROOT and ©. C. CASE, 
Authors of“ Pure Delight.” 
Specimen pages free. Address, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
J. CHURCH & CoO., 
55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


Prince of Life. 


A Com Ex a. of Re- 
sponsive of Scripture reiehions, Recitations, 
and a v easy, and attractive Music 


be used alone, in 
it to 
n merit to anything yet offered. 

Issued in handsome style. Prices, post-paid, single 
copy, 5 cents; per dosen, 50 cents: per hundred, $3.75. 


SEND 30 cts. FOR A SINGLE SAMPLE COPY oF 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1883. 
Have been troubled with Biliousness trom bo: 
This 8 pring 
APERI 
| disagreeable effects t 


yhood. 





{ commenced using your SEL 


han ever before. 
A. L. WARNER. 


LER 
T, and have been more free from those 








THIS NEW 









@ others, is cup shape, with 






durable and cheap. Sent 








Bible Co on 


J. A. WORDEN, 13h Chestnut St,, Philadelphia 


For Circulars, 
aaron 


b 
Chicago, Ii. 


LESTON TRUSS CO., 


ELASTIC TRUSS 
Has a Pad different apie oft 
Adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 


and night, and aradical cure cer- 
x mail, Cir- 








Standard silk 











Scts. Scts. Scts. Scts. Bcts. | THE CREATION. nearly I 
5 | TEMPERANCE. / ing Lands in 
5| Nearly 400,000 Soild “ Garden Spot 
OF FORMER ISSUES. GOD’S GIFTS. mnesota an 
5 — 5 | PRAISE GOD.) yan S200, to SG: 
x . per acre, on Te 
5|WELCOME SONGS, No. 4,/5 | prayer. @ within. th 
For Sunday School. Now Ready. FAITH. — fis beat 
5 Leese Books are deservedly peynkee. 5 TRUST ecien 
Song a gem. No waste mate- > ones. an 
6 en pak Rg a atanahon 5 Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
5 | eg -_ anne, Kirkpatrick, LExcell,| § | extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies will “advance 
5| Contains words and music, but sold at 5 | atsame rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address Tnformation, a 
5 Phan gh Gar 180 Saview 5 JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, nd, Comm 
| _ | doz, Send three 2. stamps for sample, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
| 5 | or send 20c. for all four issues. 5 
F. H. REVELL, PuBLISHER, 
| 5 148 & 150 Madison St., Cmrcaco. | § MUSI Cc GIV E | AWAY . ewpagoenen 
a ‘SECRETS,” 
| Sects. 5Scts. Scts. Scts. 5 cts. ‘Lo introduce our Catalogue of all kinds of Sieet de Blaas. “LIGHTIN 


DARKNESS,” Sir 
Noel Paton, and many 
other entirely new and 
beautiful ENGRAV- 
INGS, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS,&c. 
Novelties in Cabinet 








Paintings, Mirrors, elegant and tasteful 
Picture Frames, Ali the ) Rogers Groups 


" YAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. SL6 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA 


ROWLETT’S 









WARRA 

AHEAD OF ALL! 
43> THE BEST 
SKATERS USE 


BECAUSE i: tarBacioctrensing sd gives 


Createst Speed 
The Tens'on can be 


It isthe Easiest running, and 


lated Instan 
itself to all positions of the body witha vain oving ona wy oe on ag 
while the ball in the cup holds It has Babbitt one ent 
the rupture just a3 a person idine fric metal bearings heels, 
. With light pressure the Hernia avoiding friction, 


It turns on all four wheels tn 23 In. parte ae on 
Our CLUB SKATE has ankle wanes Se straps. 
Write for circular. 








Use EarekaSewing Silk. 


of the world, 


prices and full particulars to 
NORTHWESTERN HARDWARE CO,, 
PHILADELPH As 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv wqusemecats that are trustworthy. 


the publisher will refund to-su' 


money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
bscribers any 





